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: ‘Different minds 
Incline to different objects; one pursues 
Hae The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 
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And gentlest beauty. 
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REVIEW. 


J Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, embellished with plarty 
of the battles of the Moskwa and Malo-Jaroslavitzs. Containing a faith- 
ful description of the affecting and interesting scenes of which the author 
was an eye-witness. By Everne Lanaume, Captain of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Engineers, Ex-officer of the Ordnance of Prince Eugene, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, and of the Iron Crown, Author of an abridged 
History of the Republic of Venice. Translated from the French. First 
American from the second London edition. Philadelphia: Published by 
John Conrad and Co. J. Mazxwell, Printer, 1815. Octavo p. p. 356. 











Iv a short preface to this circumstantial and certainly very 
interesting narrative, the Author tells us that it was written om 
the spot, under almost inconceivable difficulties; difficulties, in- 
deed, which few men would have had courage or inclination to 
encounter, with no other stimulus than a desire to perpetuate the 
memory of what he had seen. “Animated by this irresistible 
feeling, (says the author) I retraced each night, the events of the 
day, sitting beside a wretched fire, under a temperature of ten or 
twelve degrees, and surrounded by the dying and the dead. The 
knife with which I had carved my scanty morsel of horse-flesh, 
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was employed in cutting a raven’s quill, and a little gun-powder, 
mixed with some melted snow, in the hollow of ny hand, served 
me for ink and ink-stand.” 

We should have felt much more inclined to credit the author's 
professions of unprejudiced impartiality, if the journal of eveuts, 
which he underwent so much trouble to keep, had been given to 
the world, immediately after his return from that calamitous 
campaign, simply, as it must have been originally written, with- 
out comment. But, when we see the publication of the narra- 
tive delayed for nearly three years; when we see it at length ap- 
pear, at the moment that the destiny of Napoleon is accomplished; 
when we hear him praising the moderation of Ferdinand VIL. 
and rejoicing at the present happiness of France; when we see 
him bestowing, without necessity, and without mercy, every dis- 
honourable and disgraceful epithet upon the character of a man 
politically dead....of a man under whose banners he had submitted 
to fight, and from whose hands he had received the decorations 
of the Legion of Honour, and of the Iron Crown; when we see 
all this, we must confess that it looks too much like the worship 
of the rising sun, to be received as the work of an author ‘with 
out personal ill-will, and without prejudice.” t 

A faithful account of any thing in which the character of Na- § 
poleon is concerned, can hardly be expected, during the existence 
of the present generation. It is impossible, perhaps, for any 
writer se entirely to divest himself of prejudice or partiality, a © 
to speak of him asheis. To the whole of Europe, he was eithe 
a Demi-God, or a Devils and as one or the other. he is depicted 
by every European writer, who has attempted to portray him. 
From these contradictory and hyperbolical accounts, tt must be : 
left to the unbiassed sagacity ef some future historian to collect § 
the truth. 


The incidents of the campaign are minutely, and so far asa 


comparison of them with the Bulletins of the day will enable us § 
to judge, faithfully narrated. ‘The descriptions are accurate 
and vivid; and the style throughout is easy, perspicnons, ané 
well adapted to the various subjects, which come under the a 
thor’s consideration. That commendable esprit du corps, whic 
Napoleon knew so well how to excite. and which contributed 
more than any thing else, to render the French army what it we 
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is eminently conspicuous in our author, whenever he has occa- 
' sion to speak of the corps under the Vice-Roy of Italy. (Eu- 
| cene Beauharnois.) This corps was entitled the army of obser- 
, vation; and its operations, therefore, were necessarily more in- 
” teresting than those of any other. After some brilliant but un- 
" important skirmishing, this corps arrived at Sourai, where the 
- Vice-Roy hearing that a “Russian convoy, with a strong escort 
h- had taken the road towards Veliz, ordered Baron Banco, colonel 
ad of the second regiment of Italian chasseurs, to take with him 
P two hundred chosen men, and proceed immediately in pursuit. 
d; After nine hours’ march, this detachment arrived at Veliz, just 
i. as the convoy was issuing from the town, and Crossing the bridge 





over the Dwina. The chasseurs instantly charged the escort. 
iss Ee Five times they were repulsed by the infantry, and by aumerous 


an detachments of cavalry, much stronger than their own. But the 
ed i: bravery of the Italians triumphed at length over the obstinate 
- a resistance of the enemy, and they succeeded in taking all the 
"4 ; baggage, and compelling five hundred Russians to lay down their 
hip - > arms. This victory cost us some wounded men; among these 
ithe BA were six officers, one of whom died of his wounds.” 

. ‘ After leaving Veliz, and passing through a few miserable, dirty 
Na- ") villages, and a long tract of desert country, they arrived on the 
nee oe banks of the Nieper; the Borysthenes of the Greeks, “a name 
any (says the author) which excited in our minds the sublimest ideas. 
9 The illusion, however, was socn destroyed, when we saw a shal- 
Re *% low and insignificant stream.” The whole of the grand army 
cted A 


: » were reunited on the borders of this river, previous to the battle 
him. of Smolensko. Such an immense assemblage of men, at one 


ty point, created the most dreadful confusion and tumult; particu- 
Hect j larly on the bridges and in the defiles. The fourth corps (under 
7 the Vice-Roy) continued their march through Siniaki, Krasnoé 

asa i and Katova to the post of Korouitnia, three miles beyond which 
le us they encamped in a wood of birch-trees, on the 17th of August. 
ural’ ie = Why this corps were not engaged in the battle of Smolensko, 
> which took place on that day, is not explained, It was the first, 
: rs 7 ol any importance, which had been fought since the entrance of 
vad rbot ony into the Russian territory: and it opened for 
oo vem an easy road to Moscow. But though our author was not 


Present at this battle, he has given a most interesting detail of 
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the operations, as received from one of his comrades, who wag 
an eye-witness; which we shall transcribe, assured that it will 
uot prove unacceptable to our readers: 

“We here learned that Smolensko, after a long contested battle, had been 
Set on fire by the Russians, and abandoned to their conquerors. ‘This was ay 
gmen of mournful presage to us, and proved to what extremities they will 
proceed who are determined not to bow to a foreign voke. The next day we 
approached this unhappy town; but the viceroy ordered us to halt in a wood, 
near the castle of Novoidwor, about three miles from the town and went to 
join the emperor 

“I was encamped with the whole of the fourth corps, in this thick forest, 
when one of my comrades returning from Smolensko detailed to me, in the 
following words, the circumstances of the battle at which he was present. 

“The position that we had occupied until the thirteenth of this month, 
made the enemy suppose that we should attack Smolensko by the right bank 
of the Borysthenes; but the emperor, by a prompt and unexpected manacuvre, 
caused the whole of the army to pass to the opposite side. The same day the 
King of Naples (Murat) who still commanded the advanced guard, and sup- 
ported by the Duke of Elchingen (Ney) arriyed at Krasno®@, and, as you know 
already,” said the officer to me, “gave battle to the twenty-fifth Russian divi- 
sion, amounting to five thousand infantry, and two thousand cavalry. In this 
gallant affair we took several pieces of cannon and some prisoners. Afier 
this success, Napoleon, as early as the sixteenth, in the morning appeared 
before Smolensko. This town is surrounded by an ancient wall, with battle- 
ments of eight thousand yards in circumference, ten feet thick, and twenty. 
five high, and at certain distances, flanked with enormous towers in the form 
of bastions, the greater part of which were mounted with heavy pieces of 
cannon. 

*“*The Russians, still expecting the attack to take place on the right bank 
of the Borysthenes, kept a considerable portion of their troops on that side of 
the river; but when they saw us arrive by the left bank, they thought them: 
selves turned, and retreated with the utmost rapidity to defend Smolensko, 
by the principal point at which we were about to aitack them. ‘They main, 
tained themselves with the greater obstinacy, as Alexander, when he quitted 
the army, had recommended them to give battle in order to save Smolensko. 

“After employing the sixteenth in reconnoitring the place and its environs, 
the Emperor confided the left to the Duke of Elchingen (Ney) inclining to- 
wards the Borysthenes; the Prince of Eckmuh! (Davoust) had the centre; the 
Prince Poniatowski the right; and further on was the cavalry of the King ot 
Naples; while the guard and ourselves constituting the fourth division, com. 
posed the reserve. The eighth corps, under the command of the Duke of 
Abrantes (Junot) was also expected; but that general, making a false move, 
ment lost his way. 

“ ‘Half the day was passed in reconnoitring. The enemy occupied 


Smolensko with thirty thousand men, the rest were in the reserve on the right 
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bank, communicaung by means of bridges, constructed below the town. 
But Napoleon, perceiving that the garrison availed themselves of every mo 
ment of ume to swengthen their fortifications, ordered Prince Poniatowski 
to advance, having on lis lefi Smolensko, and on his right the Borysthenes. 
He recommended hun to construct some batteries to destroy the bridges, and 
by Uiat means intercept the communication between the two banks. The 
Prince of Echmuht (Davoust) who still kept the centre, attacked two in- 
trenched suburbs, each deiended by seven or eight thousand infantry. Gen- 
eral Friand finished the investiture of the place, taking his position between 
the first division and the Poles. 

“Towards mid-day the light cavalry of General Bruyéres repulsed the 
Russian horse, and took possession of an eminence near the bridge. On that 
point Was established a battery of sixty pieces of cannon, the fire of which 
was so weil directed on the divisions of the enemy which remained on the 
ether bank, that they were compelled to retire. Against this battery were 
opposed two of the enemy’s, consisting each of twenty pieces of cannon 
Vhe Prince of Echmuhl (Davoust) who was charged with the storming of the 
iown, confided the attack of the suburbs on the right, to General Morand; 
and those on the left to General Gudin. After a severe fire of musketry, 
these two divisions forced the positions of the enemy, and followed them with 
wonderful intrepidity, as far as the covered way, which they found strewed 
with dead. On the left, the Duke of Elchingen (Ney) forced the intrench- 
ments occupied by the Russians, and constrained them to take refuge in the 
town, in the towers, or on the ramparts, which they defended with obstinacy- 
General Barclay de Tolly, then perceiving that an assault of the town was 
likely to be attemped, reinforced it with two new divisions, and two regi- 
ments of infantry of the guard. The battle continued the while of the night; 
but soon after the evening had commenced, thick columns of smoke were 
seen to rise from different quarters. As the darkness increased, the flames 
were disuncly observed spreading with incredible rapidity in every direction 
The whole city was soon on fire, and, in the middle of a fine summer's night, 
presented to our view the same spectacle that an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
oflers to the inhabitants of Naples. 

“At one o’clock the ruins of the town were abandoned. Our first erena- 
diers prepared to mount the breach at two o’clock in the morning, when, to 
their great surprise, they approached without opposition, and discovered 
that the place was entirely evacuated. We took possession of it, and found 
on the walls many pieces of cannon, which the enemy could not take away, 

“*Never’” said this officer to me, “ ‘can you form an adequate idea of the 
dreadful scene which the interior of Smolensko presented to my view, and 
never during the whole course of my life can I forget it. Every street, every 
eqilare, was covered with the bodies of the Russians, dead or dying. ‘The 
flames shied a horrible glare over them.’ 

“The next day (August nineteenth) we entered Smolensko, by the suburb 
Maat is built along dic bank of the river. In eveyy direction we marched 
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over scattered ruins and dead bodies. Palaces, still burning, offered to our 
sight, only walls half destroyed by the flames, and, thick among the frag- 
ments were the blackened carcasses of the wretched inhabitants, whom the 
fire had consumed. ‘The few houses that remained were completely filled by 
the soldiery, while at the door stood the miserable proprietor, without an 
asylum, deploring the death of his children, and the loss of his fortune. 
The churches alone afforded some consolation to the unhappy victims, who 
had no other shelter. The Cathedral, celebrated through Europe, and held 
in great veneration by the Russians, became the refuge of the unfortunate 
beings who had escaped the flames. In this church, and round its altars, 
were seen whole families extended onthe ground. On one side was an old 
man, just expiring, and casting a last look on the image of the saint whom 
he had all his life invoked; on the other was an infant whose feeble cries the 
mother, worn down with grief, was endeavouring to hush, and while she 
presented it with the breast, her tears dropped fast upon it. 

“In the midst of this desolation, the passage of the army into the interior 
of the town, fermed a striking contrast. On one side was seen the abject 
submission of the conquered—on the other the pride attendant upon victory; 
the former had lost their alli—the latter rich with spoil, and ignorant of defeat, 
marched proudly on to the sound of warlike music, inspiring the unhappy 
remains of a vanquished population with mingled fear and admiration.” 

‘The Emperour remained four days at Smolensko: a circumstance 
which induced the belief in the minds of many, that he meant to 
end the campaign here, and go into winter quarters. If it had 
been reasonable to augur the subsequent conflagration of Moscow, 
from the burning of Smolensko—a small town which had been 
defended to the last extremity, and which might have been set on 
fire to cover, more securely, the retreat of the Russians—we 
should have found no difliculty in agreeing with the author, that 
it would have been Napoleon’s wisest policy, to have confined 
the operations of the campaign, to the fortification of the two 
towns already captured. But it was beyond all human foresight 
to preconceive, that the ancient capital of an empire, with all 
the means and hopes of an immense population, would have been 
siven up to the fury of a certain and ruthless destroyer, rather 
than that it should submit to receive, for a limited time, the vic- 
torious troops of an enemy. Such an event was certainly not to 
be divined from any thing which had happened before. On the 
contrary, Napoleon had already, under the same circumstances 
of hostility, visited the Capitals of Prussia and Austria. He had 
every reason to believe that he could successfully fight his way 
to Moscow, as he had already done to Smolensko; and his army 
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would be much more commodiously wintered in the former place, 
than in the latter. Indeed, had he determined to remain where 
he was, his army must necessarily have been scattered into sepa- 
rate and distant detachments, exposed to the same severities of 
climate, and constantly liable to attack from superiour force. The 
policy, therefore, which dictated to the French emperour the 
vigorous pursuit of his conquests, however disastrous it proved 
in the end, was, in our opinion, neither unwise nor imprudent, 

Having taken his resolution, Napoleon, at length, gave orders 
for the army to moye upon the great road to Moscow. Its march 
was interrupted only by occasional but brilliant skirmishes until 
the fifth of September; when the division of Compan attacked 
and carried, with immense slaughter on both sides, an important 
redoubt of the enemy, so situated as to annoy the right extremity 
of the French army. The sisty first regiment lost nearly halfits 
number in this brilliant enterprise; which being observed by Na- 
poleon as he reviewed the troops the next morning, “he asked 
the Colonel what he had done with one of his battalions.” “Sire,” 
replied he, “it is in the redoubt.”” This affair of the redoubt was 
but the prelude to the grand battle of The Moskwa. On the sixth 
our author was ordered to prepare for the emperour a plan of the 
situation of the two armies, which is thus described: 

“1 advanced and discovered that the Russian camp was situated behind the 
river Kologha, upon a narrow eminence, and that its left was very much weak- 
ened by the loss of the redoubt, which we had taken the evening before. In 
front of the camp, and opposite to us, was the village of Borodino, an ex- 
tremely strong position, situated atthe confluence of a little rivulet, with 
the Kologha. Upon this eminence were two grand redoubts, about two hun- 
dred toises from each other. That on the right had fired on us the evening 
before; that on the left was built on the ruins of a village, which they had de- 
stroyed for that purpose. This redoubt communicated with Borodino, by 
three bridges constructed upon the Kologha. Thus, this village, and the ri- 
vulet which was in front served the enemy for his first line. 

“Upon the extremity of our left, the Italian cavalry had crossed the rivulet 
of Borodino: nut this village, placed on an eminence, was defended by a nu- 
merous corps of Russian troops. All this ground was exposed to the fire 
of their grand redoubts, as well as under that of several smaller masked bat- 
teries along the river, As for our right, they knew that our success the even- 
ing before, had enabled us to cross the Kologha at this point, and to push 
forward the greater part of our troops to the rear of the eminence, on which 
was placed the enemy’s principal redoubt. 

“We passed the rest of the day in reconnoitring the position of the Rus- 


gians. 
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Although worn out with fatigue we felt the want of sleep; there were ma. 
ny among us, so enamoured of glory, and so flushed with the hope oi the 
morrow’s success, that they were absolutely incapable of repose. As they 
passed the wakeful hours, and the silence and darkness of midnight stole 
upon them, while the fires of the sleeping soldiers, now almost extinct, threw 
their last rays of light upon the heaps of arms piled around, tiiey gave them- 
selves up to profound meditation. They reflected on the wonderful events of 
our strange expedition; they mused on the result of a battie which was to de. 
cide the fate of two powerful empires; they compared the silence of the 
night with the tumult of the morrow: they fancied that death was now hover. 
ing over their crowded ranks, but the darkness of the night prevented them 
from distinguishing who would be the unhappy victims: they then thought 
of their parents, their country, and the uncertainty whether they should ever 
see these beloved objects again, plunged them into the Jeepest melancholy. 
But suddenly before day-break, the beat of the dram was heard, the officers 
cried to arms, the men eagerly rushed to their differen: stations, and all, in 
order for battle, awaited the signal for action. The colonels placing them. 
selves in the centre of their regiments, ordered the trumpet to sound, and 
every captain surrounded by his company, read aloud the following procla- 


mation:— 


“Soldiers, 

This is the battle so much desired by you! The victory depends on your: 
selves. Itisnownecessarytous. It will give us abundance, good winter- 
quarters, and a prompt return io our country! Behave as at Austerliiz, at 
Friedland, Witepsk, and Smolensko, and let the latest posterity recount with 
pride, your conduct on this day; let them say of you,—He was at the great 
battle under the walls of Moscow.” 

“Every one was penetrated with the truths contained in these energetic 
words, and replied to them by reiterated acclamations. Some were animated 
by the love of glory, others flattered by the hope of reward, but all were con- 
vinced that imperious necessity compelled us to conquer or to die. To the 
sentiment of self-preservation, were added ideas of duty and of valour. 
Every heart was animated, every breast proudly swelled, and each flattered 
himself that this important day might place him in the rank of those privi- 
leged men who were born to excite the envy of their cotemporaries, and the 
admiration of posterity. 

“Such were the feelings of the army, when a radiant sun, bursting from the 
thickest fog, shone for the last time on many of us. It is reported that at 
this sight, Napoleon exclaimed to those around him, “There is the sun of 
Austerlitz.” ‘The action was on the point of commencing, the armies were 
in sight of each other, the cannoncers at their pieces, and all awaited in 
anxious silence the signal of attack. At last, (seventh September) six 
o’clock precisely, the firing of a cannon from our principal battery announce: 
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ed that we were engaged. Immediately our thirteenth division marched 
upon the village of Borodino, to which the enemy had already set fire. Our 
troops then crossed the rivulet, and arrived at the village. Orders had been 
given, that they should confine themselves to the occupation of this position, 
but, carried away by the enthusiasm natural to Frenchmen, they crossed the 
river Kologha, and took possession of one of the bridges which connected 
the village with the eminence. It was then that general Plausanne, wishing 
to moderate the ardour of the soldiers of the one hundred and sixth, ran to 
the bridge to recall them, when a ball struck him in the middle of his body. 
Beloved during his life, his death was sincerely regretted. On this occasion 
the bravery of the ninety-second regiment deserves the highest praise. See- 
ing that the one hundred and sixth had ventured too far, it crossed the 
bridge of Borodino, and hastened to the succour of that regiment, which, 
indeed, without its aid, must inevitably have been destroyed. 

While the thirteenth division possessed itself of Borodino, the fourteenth, 
crossed the Kologha under the eminence, lodged itself in aravine near the 
principal redoubt, whence the enemy poured a horrible fire. Onthis day the 
viceroy, besides his own corps, had under his orders the divisions of Gerard. 
and Morand, forming the first and third of the first corps. At eight o’clock 
Morand’s division, which had been already engaged, and formed the right 
extreme of the fourth corps, was warmly attacked at the moment that it was 
preparing to march upon the redoubt; a movement which ought to have been 
immediately seconded by Gerard’s division. Nevertheless, while general 
Morand sustained the efforts of the enemy’s lines, he detached upon his left 
the thirtieth regiment, to take possessjon of the redoubt. This position 
being carried, our artillery carried the heights, and seized the advantage 
which for more than two hours the Russians had over us. The guns to 
whose destructive fire we had been exposed during the attack, were now turn 
ed against the enemy, and the battle was lost to the Russians when they ima- 
gined that it was but just begun. Part of their artillery was taken, and the 
rest retreated to the rear. In this extremity, prince Kutusoff saw that every 
thing was lost. Yet determined to make one effort more, and to maintain 
the reputation which he had acquired by the service of half a century, he 
renewed the combat, and attacked with all his forces the strong positions 
he had just lost. Three hundred pieces of cannon, now arranged on these 
heights, spread devastation and death among his ranks, and his disheartened 
suldiery perished at the feet of those ramparts which they had themselves 
raised, and which they regarded as the bulwark of Moscow, their venerable 
and sacred city. 

The thirtieth regiment, attacked on every side, was unable to keep the 
redoubt which it had carried, not being supported by the third division, 
scarcely yet drawn up in order of battle. This gallant regiment, command- 
ed by general Bonami, was therefore constrained to yield to the superiour 
force which overwhelmed it, and rejoined its division with the loss of its 
32 
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general. That division, with general Gerard’s, continued to maintain itself 
on the hill, and to withstand the utmost efforts of the Russians. 

The enemy, encouraged by the success he had just obtained, brought for. 
ward his reserve, with the hope of striking a decisive blow: it was partly 
composed of the imperial guard. With all his forces concentrated, he at. 
tacked our centre, on which our right had now wheeled. For a moment we 
feared our lines would have been broken, and that we should have lost the 
redoubt we had gained the preceding evening; but general Friand, coming 
up with twenty-four pieces of cannon, arrested their progress, mowing down 
ranks at a time, who continued two hours exposed to a fire of grape shot, 
neither daring to advance, nor willing to recede, while they remained in this 
uncertainty, we profited by it to snatch from them a victory which they had 


considered as their own. 
The viceroy seized this decisive moment, and flying to the right, ordered 


a simultaneous attack of the grand redoubt, by the first, third, and fourteenth 
divisions. Having arranged all three in order of battle, these troops ad: 
vanced with cool intrepidity. They approached even the intrenchments of 
the enemy, when a sudden discharge of grape shot from the whole of their 
artillery, spread destruction and consternation through our ranks. Our 
troops were staggered at this fatal reception; but the prince knew how to re. 
animate their spirits, by calling to the recollection of each regiment the cir. 
cumstances in which they had formerly covered themselves with glory. To 
one he said, “Preserve that courage which has gained you the title of Invip- 
cible;” to another, “Remember, your reputation depends on this day;” then, 
turning towards the ninth of the line he said to them with emotion, “Brave [ 
soldiers, remember you were with me at Wagram, when we broke the ene. 
my’s centre.” By these words, and still more by his example, he inflamed 
the valour of the troops to such a degree, that, shouting with joy, they 
again marched with ardour to the redoubt. His highness, riding along the 
line, arranged the attack with the utmost coolness, and led it himself, xt 
the head of Broussier’s division. At the same instant a division of cuirassiers 
from the centre of the army, rushed on the redoubt, and offered to our a 
The whole eminence whick 





tonished sight a grand and sublime spectacle. 
overhung us, appeared in an instant a mass of moving iron: the glitter of the 
arms, and the rays of the sun, reflected from the helmets and cuirasses of the 
dragoons, mingled with the flames of the cannon that on every side vomited 
forth death, gave to the redoubt the appearance of a volcano in the midst d [7 
the army. al 

The enemy’s infantry, placed near this point, behind a ravine, kept up 
destructive a fire on our cuirassiers, that they were obliged immediately 
retire. Our infantry took their place; and, turning the redoubt to ther 
right and left, recommenced a furious combat with the Russians, whose el: 
forts rivalled our own. 

The viceroy and his staff, in spite of the enemy’s tremendous fire remaiM 
ed at the headfof Broussier’s divisions followed by the thirteenth and thr 
tieth regiments. They advanced on the redoubt, and entering it by © 
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breast work, massacred, on their pieces, the cannoneers that served them- 
Prince Kutusoff, who had witnessed this attack, immediately ordered the 
cuirassiers of the guard to advance and endeavour to retake the position, 
These were the best of their cavalry. The shock between their cuirassiers 
and ours wag therefore terrible; and one may judge of the fury with which 
both parties fought, when the enemy, in quitting the field, left it completely 
covered with dead. In the midst of this frightful encounter, ever glorious 
for the staff of the fourth corps, the young Saint Marcelin de Fontanes was 
wounded. He was one of the first who entered the redoubt, and received a 
stroke from a sabre on the nape of his neck. This wound procured him the 
cross of the legionof honour, bestowed on the field of battle—a recompence 
the more flattering to him, as he was only old enough to entertain the ex- 
pectation of meriting it at some future period. 

The interior of the redoubt presented a horrid picture. The dead were 
heaped on one another. The feeble cries of the wounded were scarcely heard 
amid the surrounding tumult. Arms of every description were scattered 
over the field of battle. The parapets, half demolished, had their embra- 
sures entirely destroyed. Their places were distinguished only by the 
cannon, the greatest part of which were dismounted and separated from 
the broken carriages. Inthe midst of this scene of carnage, I discovered the 
body of a Russian cannoneer, decorated with three crosses. In one hand he 
held a broken sword, and with the other firmly grasped the carriage of the 
gun at which he had so valiantly fought. 

Ail the Russian soldiers in the redoubt chose rather to perish than to yield. 
The General who commanded them would have shared their fate, if his va- 
tour had not preserved his life. This brave soldier had sworn to die at his 
post, and he would have kept his oath. Seeing all his companions dead around 
him, he endeavoured to precipitate himself on our swords, and he would in- 
evitably have met his death, had not the honour of taking such a prisoner ar- 
rested the cruelty of the soldiers. The viceroy received him with kindness, 
and committed him to the care of Colonel Asselin, who conducted him to the 
emperor. 











As we passed over the ground which they had occupied, we were enabled to 
judge of the immense loss that the Russians had sustained. In the space of a 
square league, almost every spot was covered with the killed or wounded, 
On many places the bursting of the shells had promiscuously heaped together 
men and horses. The fire of our howitzers had been so destructive that 
mountains of dead bodies were scattered over the plain; and the few places 
that were not-encumbered with the slain, were covered with broken lances, 
muskets, helmets, and cuirasses, or with grape shot and bullets, as numer- 
ous as hailstones after a violent storm. But the most horrid spectacle Was 
the interior of the ravines; almost all the wounded who were able to drag 
themselves along, had taken refuge there to avoid the shot. These miserable 
wretches, heaped ene upon another, and almost suffocated with blood, utter- 
Dg the most dreadful groans, and invoking death with piercing cries, eager- 
) besought us to put an end to their torments 


LABAUME’S NARRATIVE. 








vy The fate of Moscow hung upon the issue of this tremendous 
battle; and the French army, without further opposition, arrived 
at this once beautiful and extensive capital, just in time to see 


AW its noble edifices smoking in ruins; and abandoned to the pillage 
a: of prostitutes, and criminals; to whom, as it appears, liberty had 
i , been granted bv the Governor of Moscow, with the hope that all 
eB i the crimes which they might commit, would be attributed to the 
: French soldiers. 
| ! We designedly pass over many horrible and heart-rending 
i 


this devoted city. Misery, in all its variety of hideous forms, 
is minutely and eloquently portrayed; but our prescribed limits 
will not permit us to give the entire picture, and our respect for 
the author will not suffer us to attempt an abridgment of his cir- 
cumstantial narrative. The departure of the French army from 
| Moscow is compared to the abandonment of Troy or Carthage 
| by the Grecian and Roman armies, as described by Virgil and 
ia Livy. ‘The sufferings which they endured, at every step of their 
| bi retreat, are almost beyond the stretch of human conception; and 
fh yet we have no reason to doubt the fidelity of the narrator. Be- 
: fore they reached Krasnoé, they had lost eighty thousand men, 
more than half of whom fell victims to fatigue, famine, and the 


i severities of the climate. On their arrival at Smolensko, they 

i found the bodies of the twenty thousand men, slain in that battle, 

| } still lying unburied! 

\ We feel unequal to the task of pursuing the author, through 
| the long train of continually increasing calamities which attend- 

. ed the return of this gallant army to their native country. His 


pictures are so vivid, that to look upon them is almost to experi- 
ence the horreurs which they depict. Of four hundred thousand, 
proud, invincible warriors, who crossed the Niemen in June, full 
of hope and eager for battle, scarcely twenty thousand ragged, 
dirty, frozen, famished wretches, recrossed it on the 13th of De- 
cember. Out of forty-eight thousand men, the flower of the 
army, who compcsed the fourth corps, under prince Eugene, that 
brave chief was only able to collect, on the 27th December, about 
eight hundred, all sick or wounded. 

We have never before read so distressing a narrative; and 
most devoutly do we hope that the Kings and Princes of the 
earth may never again give occasion for such another. W. 
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scenes, which our author describes as passing within the walls of 
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THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, &c. 93 
———————— eee 
The battle of New Orleans, or Glory, Love and Loyalty; an historical and na- 
tional DaaMa, (in five acts) Written by the author of Leonidas or the Grecian 
Father, Lorenzo the Magnificent or the Merchant of Florence, Fraternal 


Feuds, or the Lady of the Watch Tower, &c. S8c. Baltimore: Printed for 
the author, at the CommenciaL Press—1815,—12mo. p. p. 56. 





Or all the productions of this very voluminous author, The 
battle of New Orleans is the only one which ever came under 
our eye. We turned over its pages, therefore, with a mind not 
only free from prejudice, but eagerly desirous of finding some- 
thing to applaud—something which we might offer in proud vin- 
dication of the literary reputation of our country. We have ex- 
pressed our opinion so freely and so confidently of American 
zenius, that we feel no little chagrin at being thus compelled, at 
the very threshold of our labours to advance its character, to 
place so powerful an argument against us, in the hands of our 
adversaries. Few writers are bold enough to risk a second piece, 
before the same publick who have treated the first with inatten- 
tion or unkindness. We have no reason to doubt, therefore, 
that the author before us has met with all the patronage which 
he could desire. 

Were we to obey the natural impulse of our feelings, in 
speaking of the productions of our countrymen, we should, in 
every instance, forbear to say any thing, where we could say no- 
thing in commendation. But convinced, as we are, that to point 
out one errour, is more beneficial to the general interests of lite- 
rature, than to bring into notice a dozen beauties; we are willing 
io encounter every hazard, in the performance of our ungracious 
task: “still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.” 

If tie author intended his historical and national drama for 
representation, the Dramatis Persone alone would preclude all 
hope of its success. Independent of the difficulty of finding six 
generals in any common Theatrical Corps, the danger of person- 
ating three British generals, in circumstances such as those 
under which generals Packenham, Keane and Gibbs are intro- 
duced, would, we venture to say, be suflicient to deter any play- 
er from encountering it, before an American audience. The 
part of General Jackson would, we think, be too arduous for 
‘ny extent of zeal or industry. In the course of fifty one pages, 
ic is made to deliver fifty four speeches; and many of them cer- 
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Nee 
tainly cannot be said to possess the Spartan brevity for which 
that brave warrior is so remarkable. So much as to its adapta- 
tion for the stage. Let us now examine whether it be better cal- 
culated for the closet. 

The battle of New-Orleans is so recent, its result was so glo- 
rious, and its consequences so important to the United States, 
that every reader is already acquainted with all the interesting 
facts. The numerous official and private accounts, written on 
the spot, with every facility of acquiring the most correct infor- 
mation, have left no detail unexplained, no incident of importance 
unknown. A dramatick representation, therefore, of this impor- 
tant battle can enly be interesting, in so far as it imbodies the 
principal scenes, and makes the reader, in imagination, a witness 
of the action. 
the dialogue, to fancy himself a spectator of every thing that 
passed. The speeches should be such as every reader would 
suppose to be the most natural to the situation and circumstances 
ander which they are uttered. Whether the author has succeed- 
ed in combining these requisites, may be seen from a short ana- 
tysis: 

The first scene opens upon General Jackson and Edward 
Oakwood, in a library—a table with maps, papers, books, &c. &c. 
Qakwood appears to have brought a letter of introduction to the 
general, with a view to solicit his protection for a female, «a cap- 
tive in the affair’—which the gallant general, of course, instant- 
Iy accords. In the second scene the lady and a child are intro- 
duced; and it is settled, in a few words, that they shall, for the 
present, retire to a convent. ‘The Bishop arrives very oppor- 
tunely, and thus that affair is despatched. The third scene 
changes to the house of old Melville, a Scotsman, between whom 
and capt. O’Brien O’Flanegan, a dialogue of four pages is car- 
ried on; from which the reader learns this important fact, that 
the Irishman is the friend, and the Scotsman the enemy of Col. 
Oakwood. We have seen so many dialogues between the na- 
tives of Scotland and Ireland, in which their respective national 
peculiarities are humorously depicted, that we search in vain 
for originality or wit in the present. ‘The scene might be struck 
ent altogether without the smallest injury to the Drama. 
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The fourth scene suddenly changes to the British camp before 
New-Orleans—Distant view of the city—Soldiers on duty be- 
fore the markee of Sir Edward Packenham—| Enter Sir Ed- 
ward followed by an officer, giving directions—bugle—florish. } 

“Pack. It is well, and the officer will keep his command—Are those or. 
ders dispatched to general Gibbs.” 

“Offi. They are Sir.” 

“Pack. And the notes to direction.” 

“Offi. All, please your excellency.” 

“Pack. Good, be vigilence, the word, to your duty officer. [exit officer} 
Thy maxims, Fabius, and thy cautious conduct, thy prudence, coolness and 
forbearing temper, hadst thou commanded in a war like this, would well enti 
tle thee, to praise more loud, than yet, the world has /auded to thy fame. 
By heaven, this puny warfare, moves my indignation, and by the glory of my 
best fought field, I blush to see those troops before whose arms the valiant of 
the world have fled the ground and Europe’s conquerers, bowed the lawreled 
crest stooping to make their war on raw recruits a chance-collected mob, ot 
various nations, differing in interest, moving by no concert, and led by men, 
as motly asthemselves. Why it is Achilles armed against a gnat; no more. 
And when they are beaten, what’s the glory. Give them time and they’ll de- 
stroy themselves. Proud city tremble for thy coming doom, within thy 
bounds, beats many heart with life, that shall pour its purple current to ap- 
pease the angry spirit of indignant Britain, and ere three suns upon thy tur- 
rets sit, thy gorgeous domes will pass to other lords thy Halls receive my ve- 
teran warriors.” 

In the midst of Sir Edward’s agreeable anticipations, a guard 
enters conducting Theodore, an impressed American, who had 
been taken prisoner in his attempt to escape from the fleet. The 
only thing remarkable, in the dialogue which ensues between this 
young seaman, and the British general, is the patience with which 
the latter listens to the abuse of his government from the former; 
who is suffered to say a great many disagreeable truths in very 
harsh language. Even Sir Edward’s patience, however, has an 

end; and he orders the guard to take Theodore away. 

“Theo. Approaching vengeance arms my soul with fortitude to bear what 
further orders may inflict upon me. Bring out your scourges, load me with 
irons, vent all your malice on me, and be judge yourself, how much superior 
to a British chieftain is the American who knows his duty; how with heroic 
courage he endures even torture, when he is sure his country feels his wrongs 
—when he beholds her rising to redress them.” 

“Pack. Away with him—let a dungeon hide him. By heaven we’ll curb 


this hot impetuous spark, and learn him we have reins for restive spirits 
Away, away.” 
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The next scene transports us once more to the house of old 
Melville, where we discover his daughter, ruminating on her 


lonely state: 
“Charlotte alone.” — 

“Char. Heigh ho, how dreury are these apart:nents, I wish my father was 
returned, I am weary of being alone, since the family retired from the city 
and my dear Edward comes so seldom, the house seems for all the world like 
a deserted castle, my father’s company, tho’ Iam sure of a lecture touching 
certain offences and misdemeanors of the heart, is some relief from this op- 
pressive enuil, [ennui, we presume, is meant] his planof sending me to the 
convent during the troubles revives my spirits, I like it prodigiously, and who 
knows but Edward like ahero inromance, may risque from the inchanted 
tower, his lady fair, and bring her off in spite of all the dragoons, the idea 
charms me, behind the veil methinks hope smiles and groups of loves and 
pleasures rally round her. I hear steps in the anti-chamber, they approach. 
Edward— 

{Enter Edward Oakwood. ] 

“Edw. Good morning my dearest Charlotte, so let me call you still tho’ fa- 
ther’s may be obdurate.” 

“Char. Oh Edward, 

The rigid mandates of unfeeling parents, time out of mind at war with ho- 
ly nature, are all too weak to bind ingenuous hearts or force sincere affection 
into love or hate, as prejudice, caprice or interest dictates.” 

“Edw. This moment recompences an age of wretched absence, the hearts 
jealous of its joys, that loves believing allunsure till allis possessed; I come to 
know my doom, from you alone to hear it, then tell me Charlotte thou wilt 
still be mine and fortune thy utmost malice, I defy, pronounce my Cestiny, 
yet you are silent, then am I lost indeed.” 

“Cha. Needs must Ipause, when so unkindly questioned.” 

But enough of this delicious love scene which is interrupted 


at a critical moment by the entrance of the lady’s father; who 
drives his daughter out of the room, and turns his ire against her 
spark. In the conversation which ensues between old Melville 
and Edward there are some flights so far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of our humble intellect that we dare not pass sentence upon 
their merits. Our readers, perhaps may be more fortunate. 

“Mel. Sen. Have you not designs upon my daughter’s fortune, to repair 
your own.” 

“Edw. My sentiments towards that lady, are most honourable, nay, sir, 1 
am proud to say, wereI to receive her hand, from you a prize, I should esteem 
of countless value, disgrace could never spring from that connection, unless 
it be disgraceful on my part. J could not buy her at her worth in gold.” 

“Mel, Sen. What are your pretensions, let me ask? are you not involved 
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.. difficulties, have you revenue to supply the wants of a wife, or in short 
that rank in society, befits my heir and daughter.” 

“wd, Fortune it is true, has dealt most hardly with me, and ae the world 
fres for her votaries, placed me in humble rank, from more exalted prospects. 
1 hold a commission in the service of my country, and that I deem a grade of 
honor higher than meer moncy gives, the wealthiest in the land.” 

“Mel. Sen. ’Tis a counterfeit, uncurrent coin, respect it buys not, and 
the world pays no devotion, till the honour of ity a commission troth.” 

“Edw. Then sir, [havea noble title in reversion, I am beir to af 

“Mel. Sen. Till what noble title, in a plebean country [contemptuously.”) 

“Edw <A worthy man’s inheritance.” 

“fel, Sen. How much mon, how much.” 

“Edw. More than the coffers, of your world of knaves, where ever stuffed 
withal, fair honor, shew mea title worthy of respect and grace your daughter 
with it.” 

“Mel. Sen. Fine words [did he understand them?] and fine possessions, troth; 
get money mon, get money, and buy honour, a muckleé fortune, will do more 
at market, then aw the titles of your honorable ancestry; henceforth, my 
locks, shall keep without the doors, ohe who would intrude without my ipvi- 
tation.” [exit.] 

“Edw. I would, the power to keep intruders out, were more extensive 
than it is, at present; that other lands would hold within their limits, thy 
unprincipled ingrates, that they disembogue, to keep their treasures, where 
they vent their venom then might we stop corruptions putrid tide, our coun- 
try must be secure from foreign taint, nor lavish nurture on a reptile race, to 
knaw its vitals, and to traduce its fame.” exit. and so ends the first act. 

The 2d act opens upon a street in New Orleans, where Ed- 
ward meets his friend Capt. O’Brien O’ Flanegan, with whom he 
holds a most uninteresting conversation of three pages length; 
from which the reader would natutally conclude, if he did not 
recollect that Edward had already pledged his heart to the 
charming Charlotte; that the fair prisoner, under the care of the 
Bishop, was the object of his passion. These friends suddenly 
disappear, and the 2d Scene discovers the Guard-house of the 

British camp. Here we find Theodore in chains, and most hero- 

ically comparing himself to Regulus. At one moment determin- 
ing to furnish a moral to tyrants by meeting death unmoved; and 
at the next resolving to tempt the fidelity of his guard, and effect. 
his escape—which is accomplished without any sort of trouble, to 
the great relief of the compassionate reader. We are next con: 
veyed to the Convent, into the company of the unfortunate Lou- 

‘sd, upon whose sorrows the benevolent Bishop intrudes for 

purpose of hearing her story 
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“Bish. Benedicite lady, in tears, daughter; wherefore, those 
tell tales ofa heart surcharged, with sorrow, alienate from peace.” 

The story of Louisa is modest and pathetick. She had been 
saved from a watery grave, by the exertions of Theodore; and, 
as is usual in such cases, her susceptible heart instantly acknow- 
iedged her preserver, as its lord and master. She rewarded his 
humanity with her hand and fortune. “Three tedious lagging 
years have passed away, since then, while I have mourned his 
Joss, nor know his destiny.” <A scene at a rendezvous, where 
the ‘Sarjent” amuses his recruits with the bottle and song, 
closes the Second Act. 

A grand review of Col. Oakwood’s regiment, commences the 
Third Act. General Jackson after along and bombast speech 
to the regiment, delivers a standard to Edward Oakwood, which 
that officer receives in the following gallant style: 

“Edw. Deputed to receive this precious pledge of patriot spi- 
rit as the cities’ gift, here for myself and brethren in arms, we 
swear with life, to rally round the standard, only in death, resign 
it from our hands; protect, preserve, transmit it down to time, 
graced with the laurels valour may achieve, the badge of victory 
and the sign of hope.”” After this ceremony, Generals Jackson 
and Carrol enter into a long talk, in which they seem to strive 
hard who shall be the greatest boaster. 

«“ Gen. Jack. Then as the oak, the monarch of the woods, 
uprooted, plunges from the river side, bearing impediment and 
check before it, sweeps like a tempest thro’ the rapid current, sv 
will I pLow the swelling dangers up, that now surround us and 
pursue my course, while like the awful thunder thro’ their ranks, 
we drive the storm and make destruction certain:—” 

“Gen. Car. And when he mounts, oppression’s arm is wi- 
thered; tyrants beware, “whom heaven in wrath destroys, it 
first makes mad,” let modern Carthage of her wits bereft, pause 
on the precipice, that yawns beneath, nor dare impending fate. 
while yet retreat is possible; so stands the ideot on volcanic 
fires, his giddy mind, regardless of all danger; sudden the hid- 
den mischief bursts below, and sure destruction whelms him in 
the ruin.” 

But why should we weary the patience of our readers by mul- 
tiplying quotations, where all is alike. If there is any one scent 
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in tue play, better than another it is that wherein Generals Aeane 
and Gibbs are discovered at chess. The dialogue here is easy 
and familiar; and such as we may readily suppose to pass between 
two oflicers so engaged. There are no flights of fancy, no gal- 
loping prose, nor verse run mad, all is natural, and as it should 
ye. indeed the author seems to have exerted himself to be more 
entertaining in all the scenes, in the British camp: or perhaps 
we should speak more correctly to say, they are better than the 
others, because no exertion to render them so, is visible. That 
the author possesses genius, we are, by no means, disposed to 
deny: but it is a genius wholly undisciplined. Like a high-met- 
tled courser, spurning restraint, it frisks and prances in unsubdu- 
ed wildness. These are errours which it is in the power of the 
author to correct; and which we sincerely hope he will correct, 
with no feeling of resentment against the hand which points them 
out. 

The proof sheets of his play, we think, could not have been re- 
vised by the author—a labour which we recommend to him in his 
future publications, lest too much of his reputation should be 
left to depend upon the printer’s zea] and industry. We have 
never seen in the same number of pages, so many outrageous faults, 
both in orthography and punctuation. We have strictly followed 
both in our quotations. A. 


The Field of Waterloo: a Poem. By Walter Scott. Philadelplia: Pub- 
lished by M. Thomas, No. 52, Chesnut-street. Wan Winkle and Wilev, 
printers. 1815. 12mo. p. p. 48. 


Turs long announced, much talked of, and highly praised 
little child of charity, has at length been exhibited to the Ame- 
rican publick; who, with their usual deference to the superiour 


judgment and taste of foreign authors, and foreign criticks, 


have received it with every mark of contented delight. There 
seems to be something in the disposition of Mr. Scott, repugnant 
'o all charitable impulse. The widows and orphans of the he- 
roes slain on the Field of Waterloo, were quite as unsuccessful 
in exciting his sympathy, as had previously been the Patriots of 
Spain. Nature, perhaps, may be more to blame for this, than 
ie Poet: but then the Poet should have known his deficiencies: 
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and should either have trusted the success of the subscriptions, 
to the silent eloquence of the subjects themselves, or have de- 
manded a recompense, adequate to the excitement of his genius, 

Since the days of Don Roderick, we have never seen a more 
contemptible production than the Field of Waterloo; and nothing 
but its having succeeded the former, could have induced us to be- 
lieve it the ofSpring of the same Muse that produced the Lay of 
ike last Minstrel. The apology which Mr. Scott has offered for 
ihe imperfections of his poem, is more reprehensible, if possible, 
than the poem itself. The occasion for which it was written, so 
well calculated to call forth all the finer feelings of the Patriot, 
as well as all the splendour of the Poet, certainly could not be 
expected to disarm the justice of criticism. ‘That it was writ- 
ten for the purpose of assisting the Waterloo subscription” can 
be no excuse, thercfore, for its want of merit. 

We should not have condescended to spend a moment upon 
this paltry volume, but for the sake of guarding our countrymen 
against the magick of aname. Mr. Scott has been so much 
praised, and indeed has written so much to deserve praise, that 
he grows presumptuous. Popularity is a dangerous. and a fleet- 
ing possession; and he who wishes to preserve it, must never 
hope to remit the vigilance and assiduity by which it was at- 
tained. 

The British criti ks seize, with such savage delight, upon every 
word which they can find in a poor American author, that does 
not bear the stamp of legitimacy; that we cannot refrain from 
the gratification of retorting upon them, the aberrations of their 
own writers: 


“The British host had stood 
That morn ’gainst charge of sword and lance 
As their own ocean-rocks bold stance.” 


They may perhaps plead Poetical licence in excuse for this 
aew-coined substantive from the verb “to stand;”? but what will 


they say to the following? 


* *Rett of these aids, a rill obscure, 
Shrinking wnnotic’d, mean, and poor,” 


Where does Mr. Scott find the verb to notice? or where. in 
the name of common sense, would he light upen its compound 
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‘» unnotice, of which his new word must be the participle? There 


* was no necessity here for poetical licence. He had a legitimate 
word, ready made, bearing all the signification which he could 


desire, namely the adjective “unnoted.” 


© sessmeseeteeeee WON Shatter’d hedge 
Crests the soft hill—” 


“Forth harbinger’d by fierce acclaim.” 


The notes are, as usual, perfectly unnecessary; and serve only 
to add a little to the size of the volume. i. 





DEPARTMENT OF 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Remarks on the uses to which Piatina is applicable in the various arts 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE PORTICO. 


Piatina was formerly procured at Choco,a province in Span- 
ish America, and was called Juan blanca, or white gold, and 
Platino del pinto, little silver of pinto. 

It was believed that Platina was unknown in Europe until the 
publication of Don Antonio de Ulloa’s voyage, printed in the 
year 1748. But it is mentioned by Scaliger, in a book printed 
at Frankfort. in the year 1601, as being found at Honduras, a 
district between Mexico and Darien. Since that period, we be- 
lieve, it has been found at several other places in South America, 


and has become an article of considerable importance in com- 
merce, 





On the first introduction of this metal into Europe, much dif- 
eulty was experienced, and great labour and expense were in- 
curred, in the various attempts that were made, to reduce it to a 


tate, in which it could be rendered subservient to the purposes of 
‘arts, 
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The celebrated Turgot, so eminent for the services which he 
has rendered to science, conceiving that it would be of the utmost 
importance to the arts as well as to science, interested himself 
in obtaining, through the agency of M. Dombei, (a celebrated 
betanist employed for the purpose) as much Platina, at least, as 
would be useful to the men of science in their researches. He 
foresaw the immense value of a metal indestructible in its na- 
ture, in the construction of various instruments, used in astro- 
nomy, navigation, &c. 

Among those who were engaged in this important pursuit, 
‘Theodore Scheffer was, perhaps, the first who was able to reduce 
to a state of fusion, that metal which Scaliger tells us was “ne- 
ver yet brought to a state of fusion by fire, or by any of the arts 
employed by the Spaniards.” His experiments were published 
in the memoirs of the Swedish Academy, for the year 1751. 
The fusion was accomplished by means of Arsenic. ‘Tillet and 
Sickengen were likewise engaged in researches on this suvject; 
the latter of whom added much, by his labours, to the knowledge 
already acquired. He communicated the result of his disco- 
veries to Alexis Rochon, Director of the Marine Observatory at 
Brest; who, by his further labours, was enabled to apply it to the 
important purpose of facilitating various pursuits in science, such 
as constructing the specula for telescopes, sextants, and other 
iustruments used in determining the longitude at sea, &c. 

The hitherto difficult and tedious method of reducing Platina 
to a manageable state; and the immense advantages which it 
promised to the arts as well as science, together with the exor- 
bitant price at which it was sold, (being the same as that of gold) 
induced a number of scientifick characters to engage in laborious 
vesearches, with a view not only to become better acquainted 
with its attributes, but to simplify and facilitate, if possible, the 
means of overcoming it. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for February 1800, there is @ 
paper, by Mr. Richard Knight, Member of the British Mineral- 
omcal Society, on the process of rendering Platina malleable: 
from which we extract the following: “To a given quantity of 
crude platina I add fifteen times its weight of nitro-muriatic 
acid (composed of equal parts of nitric and muriatic acids) in @ 
‘ubulated glass retort, with a tubulated receiver adapted to it. 
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It is then boiled, by means of an Argand’s lamp, till the acid 
has assumed a deep saffron colour: it is then poured off; and if 
any platina remains undissolved, more acid is added, and it is 
again boiled until the whole is taken up. The liquor, being suf- 
fered to rest till quite clear, is again decanted: a solution of 
sal-ammoniac is then added, by little and little, till it no longer 
aives a cloudiness. By this means the platina is thrown down 
in the form of a lemon-coloured precipitate, which having sub- 
sided, the liquor is poured off, and the precipitate repeatedly 
washed with distilled water till it ceases to give an acid taste; 
(too much water is injurious, the precipitate being in a certain 
degree soluble in that liquid:) the water is then poured off, and 
the precipitate evaporated to dryness. 

“So far my process is in a great measure similar to that which 
some others have also followed; but my method of managing the 
subsequent, and which are indeed the principal manipulations. 
will be found to possess many advantages over any that has yet 
been made public. The best process hitherto followed has been, 
to give the precipitate a white heat in a crucible, which in some 
ineasure agglutinat~s the particles; and there to throw the mass 
into a red-hot mortar, or any similar implement, and endeavour 
to unite them by usinga pestle or stamper. But the mass is so 
spongy that itis hardly possible to get a single stroke applied to it 
before the welding heat is gone; and though by peculiar dexterity 
and address some have in this way succeeded, it has been found 
to require such innumerable heatings and hammerings, that most 
of those who have attempted it, have either failed entirely, or 
given it up as being too laborious and expensive. I have succeed- 
ed in obviating all these difficulties, by adopting the following 
simple, easy, and expeditious method:— 

“A strong, hollow, inverted cone of crucible earth being pro- 
cured, with a corresponding stopper to fit it, made of the same 
materials, the point of the latter is cut off about three fourths 
‘rom the base. The platina, now in the state of a light yellow 
powder, is pressed tight into the cone, and, a cover being fixed 
slightly on, it is placed in an air furnace; and the fire raised gra- 
dually to a strong white heat. In the mean time the conical stop. 
per, fixed in a pair of iron tongs suitable for the purpose, is 
brought toa red, or to a bright red heat. The cover being thea 
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removed from the cone, the tongs with the heated stopper is in- 
troduced through a hole in the cover of the furnace, and pressed § : 
* at first gently on the platina, at this time ina state nearly as soft 
‘ <i ae . . " : 
; as dough, till it at length acquires a more solid consistense. It is E 
ther repeatedly struck with the stopper, as hard as the nature of 
the materials will admit, till it appears to receive no further im- 
pression. The cone is then removed from the furnace, and being 
: struck lightly with a hammer, the platina falls out in a metallic 
eet button, from which state it may be drawn, by repeatedly heating 
i. and gently hammering, into a bar fit for slatting, drawing into 
wire, planishing, &c. 
“Besides the comparative facility of this process, it has the 
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farther advantage of rendering the platina much purer when red 
iy hot iron is obliged to be had resourse to; for platina, when of a 
white heat, has a strong affinity for iron, and, with whatever 
care it may have been previously separated from that metal, will 
be found to have taken up a portion of it, when it is employed, 
/ of a red heat, to serve to unite the particles of the platina. To 
the superiour purity of platina, rendered malleable by the process 
before described, I attribute the greater specific gravity which I 
find it to possess, than that prepared by other methods. Having 
tid taken the specific gravity of about ten penny weights of it, which 
Thad previously passed repeatedly through a slatting mill, I found 
iy it to be 22. 26.” 
Another method of rendering platina malleable, was discovered 
a by Count Apollos Moussin Poushkin, and published in Nichol- 
| 30n’s Journal, for October, eighteen hundred and four. Butas it 
| was neither so simple nor so effectual as that just described, it 
|! will be unnecessary to take notice of it. 
ra A later method and one which is now generally practised, was 
ei invented by Mr. T. Cock. The platina is dissolved in the nitro 
‘eh muriatic acid, as by Mr. Knight, and the liquor filtered through 
clean white sand. The solution is then decomposed by sal am- 
moniac, and the precipitate collected, well washed and dried. 
The precipitate thus prepared, is exposed, in proper vessels, toa 
_ low red heat until the platina assumes its metallic state, becoming 
a spongy mass of grey colour. “About half an ounce of the ple 
tana, in this state, is to be put into a strong iron mould about two 
and an half inches long by one and a quarter wide, and is tobe 
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compressed as forcibly as possible, by striking with a mallet upon 
a wooden pestle, cut so as accurately to fit the mould; another 
half ounce is then added, and treated in the same manner, and 
so on until six ounces have been forced into the mould; a loose 
iron cover, just capable of sliding down the mould, is then laid 
upon the platina, and by means of a screw press almost every par- 
ticle of air is forced out. ‘This is a part of the process that re- 
quires especial care, for if any material quantity of air is left in 
the mass, the bar into which it is formed is very apt. in the subse- 
quent operations, to scale, and be full of flaws. The pressure 
being duly made, the mould is to be taken to pieces, and the pla- 
tina will be found in the form of a dense compact parallelo pepid. 
It is now to be placed in a charcoal forge fire, and heated to the 
most intense white heat. in order completely to drive off the re- 
maining ammoniacal muriate; this being done, it is to be quickly 
placed on a clear bright anvil, and gently hammered in every di- 
rection by a clean hammer. This to be repeated several times, 
at the end of which the mass will be perfectly compact, and fit to 
be laminated or wrought in any other manner that the artist 
chooses. It is to be observed, that while the platina is heating it 
must be loose in the fire, for if it were held by the tongs, they 
would infallibly become welded to the platina and thus greatly 
damage it. By the time that the platina is thus drawn down to 
a compact bar, it will be covered by a somewhat reddish semivi- 
treous crust, proceeding chiefly from particles of the ashes melted 
down upon it, and extended over its surface by the hammer. To 
remove this, the bar being made red hot, is to be sprinkled over 
with pulverized glass of borax, and then kept for a few minutes 
at a white heat; when moderately cool, it is to be plunged into 
dilute muriatic acid, by which the borax and other vitreous matter 
will be dissolved, leaving the platina with a perfectly clear white 
surface.” 


| Such is the labour, and such are the processes, of rendering this 
invaluable metal, subservient to the purposes of the arts. It is 
how used in a variety of cases, in which it was formerly neces- 
sary to use the gold. It has been used by Mr. Robin in watch- 
making; and M. Cotteau, an ingenious enameller, did not hesi- 
ate to give it a preference to all other metals, in his line. Des- 
landes likewise applied it to the purpose of forming crucibles for 
14 
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the fabrication of flint-glass; and it is now almost univer:ally 
used, instead of gold, for the bushing of guns, as being much har_ 
der, and less liable to be affected by the action of the powder, 
Much yet remains to be known concerning this metal, whose 
utility might, no doubt, be rendered much more extensive than 
at present. Itis only by continued researches, and repeated 
experiments that we can arrive at a proper estimate of its impor. 
tance. L. B.A. 
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MISCELLANY. 


VIEW 
OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING, 


( Continued from page 53. ) 
CHAPTER II. 


Of the causes of Intellectual Depravement and Literary Decay. 


In an advanced state of literature and science, when the 
means of improvement grow less obvious and discernible, in- 
creased excellence necessarily becomes more arduous. Every 
step towards the pinnacle of perfection, requires enhanced vi- 
gour, dexterity and skill; and as the difficulty augments, there 
naturally obtains a greater tendency to aberration and decay. 
An age of refinement, therefore, such as ours, is most liable to 
literary corruption, and mental indolence; for in proportion to 
the difficulty of doing what is right, and attaining purity, ele- 
gance and novelty in composition, is the danger of committing 
errour, and falling into a vitiated taste, an affected style, and 
an unnatural manner: and next to this, is the forcible tendency 
of the mind to quiescence and apathy; than which, even the 
production of inferiour performances seems preferable. To see 
the embers of genius kindle into a feeble flame, appears more 
animating, and is certainly to be preferred, to the chill appearance 
which the total extinction of every effort of genius and intellect 


presents. 
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It is not difficult to conceive, how a perfect state of learning, 
or what we imagine to be so, should beget mental depravation 
in a subsequent age. As the intellect is then furnished with 
every variety of pleasing instruction, and the fancy is amused 
with every species of allegory, invention and imagery, there re- 
mains no want of recreation or instruction for the mind, to per- 
mit the entrance of that painful vacuity, that tedium vite, which 
has so frequently proved a spur to genius, and pointed the path 
to immortality. Minds unconscious of their mighty powers, and 
blind to their destiny, have often from this strong impulse of tor- 
pid pain, been suddenly impelled to the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of learning; and instead of pining in protracted listlessness, 
they have gained the applause of mankind, and reaped the re- 
compense of genius. 

When we do not lack the means of gratification, in objects of 
curios.ty and knowledge, of amusement and comfort, of pleasure 
and instruction, much incitement to intellectual exertion is ne- 
cessarily destroyed. All these a refined age abundantly supplies. 
Polite learning, and general science, being in a high state of ex- 
cellence, little is left for us to desire, and nothing to invent. We 
naturally remain therefore, in a fixed state of fruition; or if any 
wants spring up in the mind, to excite the rebel discontent, we 
solace ourselves by some perverted production, or monstrous no- 
velty. The stores of nature and of truth are exhausted; both 
the body and the mind luxuriate in the highest enjoyments; and 
attention is seldom called off by curiosity, to devise inventions 
hitherto not thought of, or explore the deficiences of past per- 
formances. 

An important fact in regard to the present state of learning, 
naturally arises out of the preceding remarks. It has been alle- 
ged, and it may defy denial, that no antecedent age was ever ex- 
alted tosuch stupendous excellence as that to which we have ap- 
proached or perhaps have just past: and hence it is sufficiently appa- 
rent, that no previous pause in the advancement of literature, can 
bear a perfect analogy to that which we now behold. No princi- 
ples of reasoning, therefore, or rules of precedent, or symptoms 
of health and decay, derived from past time, can now be correct- 
J applied to judge of the present condition of science and let- 
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A long cessativn of improvement was not formerly an infalli- 
ble sign of decay; but in the present age, it may bespeak an 
alarming diminution of wisdom. ‘To stop when we are so far ad- 
4 vanced, seems to imply the exhaustion of our vigour; and indi- 
4 cates a want of power, to extend excellence to its highest possi- 
ble summit. Thus what was but a pause before, in an inferiour 
are, now becomes a complete termination, from the perfect state 
of all our attainments. 

The truth of this remark will strike the mind more forcibly 
aa : j when we recal the intellectual condition of past ages, and trace 
| the gradual improvement of successive periods, and different 
















| oth climes, in the various branches of general knowledge. 
Compared with the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians were 
only celebrated for their knowledge of astronomy; and they left 
| ali other subjects open to a future age, and a diiferent people. 
Tue Grecians next, grew renowned for their perfection in polite 
VAD letters, in philosophy, and in the fine arts. The Roman people 
ty: in a later age, only refined on Grecian productions; while they 
Bit gave birth to scarcely any new improvement not previously 
struck out by Grecian genius. What was rough, they polished; 
and what was complete they embellished. They toiled to perform 
what tne Greeks were satisfied by knowing they could suggest; and 
might, if they pleased, accomplish. Like careless masters in 
painting, they sketched the outlines of an admirable figure, in 
the wantonness of invention, and disdained to complete :t: while 
the Romans, like a laborious artist of taste and ability. came be- 
| hind, and filled up the figure, by drapery, colouring, and ex- 
ee pression! In geometry alone. I believe of all the sciences, were 
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they very eminent; and antiquity left an intellectual, as well as 






Ph) a physical world, to be discovered and conquered, by the irresisti- 






ble force of modern genius. For we can justly boast an acquired 






superiority and perfection, in all the abstruse sciences, and use- 





ful arts, over the ancients. 

To enhance the renown of antiquity, we cannot dissemble, on 
the other hand, that we have never improved upon their incompa- 
rable models in the Belles Lettres and the fine arts: and indeed 
have rarely equalled their blaze of excellence, in these depart 
ments of polite learning. A conclusive proof of the futility of 
attempting to render that better which is already perfect. At 
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tempts that always end in the vitiation of taste, and the corrup- 
tion of knowledge. 

Thus each age has had its peculiar department allotted to it for 
improvement; Ull at last having completed tie sciences ourselves, 
there seems to be nothing leit for posterity to perform. Who 
can imagine a higher polish in literature; or conceive an impor- 
tant addition to science, in which we are now defective? Can the 
cartoons of Raphael be retouched to advantage; or the magick 
eloquence of Pitt or Burke, be sublimated to the oratory of an- 
gels. 

The natural inference from these truths, is unhappily of a de- 
sponding complexion; but though it cuts off fervid hope, it does 
not inspire the anguish of despair. Itis that as we cannot go 
farther in the track of excellence, without danger, there is a sort 
of unavoidable propensity to corruption: the way to true beau- 
ties, is not only rugged, but slippery and narrow, the acclivity is 
steep, and he who attempts the height, must be dashed to the 
bottom, where darkness and oblivion will repay his temerity, and 
crush his ambition. This propensity however, may be more or 
less gradual, or altogether imperceptible, according to accidental 
circumstances; but our retrogression appears certain. An exu- 
berance of the gifts of fortune, not only begetsa proneness to 
pleasure, but impels the possessor to pervert them to irrational 
purposes, and destructive ends. When no active principle of 
progression employs the mind, it will ever indulge in the mis- 
chievous occupation of innovating on what is established, or of 
corrupting what is perfect. Hence the feeble imitations, the pon- 
derous commentaries, and the injudicious compilations, that now 
prevail; which swell the bulk of literature to an unwholesome 
magnitude. 

Some minds can never be driven into inactivity and torpor; but 
like strong and fat soils, continue fertile, though they produce 
nothing precious. Thus the fervid impetuosity of genius itself, 
leads to a pernicious declension in taste, learning and science, 
when the flame of excellence has spread over the world of letters. 
Those who feel the impulsive power of superiour intelligence, are 
impatient of restraint, and ambitious of renown. ‘They pant for 
‘he golden fruit, although they see that it is not to be obtained; 
and as they survey the ambient fields of learning, blooming in ex- 
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wberant verdure, they are animated to every enterprise, and 
plunge into the first unbeaten track that presents itself, rather 
with the force of despair, than the assurance of surpassing what 
they emulate. Thus they are at least certain of obtaining novel- 
ty, either from singularity, invention, or fancy, and novelty is 
known to be fascinating to every mind, whether repugnant or not 
toreason and nature. Careless whether they deprave the litera- 
ry taste, or obstruct improvement, so long as their abilities be- 
come conspicuous, and their ambition is gratified. 


“With exulting hearts 
“They spread their spurious treasure to the sun; 
“And bid the world admire! but chief the glaace 
“Of wishful envy draws their joy-bright eyes, 
“And lifts with self applause each lordly brow. 
“In numbers boundless as the blooms of spring, 
“Behold their glaring idols, empty shapes 
“By fancy gilded o’er, and then set up 
“For adoration. Some in learning’s garb, 
“With formal band, and sable cinctur’d gown, 
“And rags of mouldy volumes.” 


Every species of intellectual refinement conduces to depra- 
vation, as it treads upon the border of the opposite extreme of 
rudeness and puerility; and excessive refinement, and total bar- 
harity, exhihit the same effect, only produced by different means. 
When learning in Greece and Rome arrived to a state of sickly de- 
licacy, it was but the precursor of its entire depression; and 
whether it was not a collateral cause of its degeneracy, may rea- 
sonably he questioned. In modern Italy, a similar effect was 
preduced by the same effeminacy; and the frequency of so im- 
posing an occurrence, seems to demand a research into the origin 
ef rts existence. 

It was before remarked, that when excellence is already re” 
splendent, quick improvement is necessarily hindered. Those 
who hastily attempt to carry perfection still higher, mostly fall 
into some unnatural method, and adopt the most phantastick 
rules for the creation of unknown beauties. The rivals of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero in oratery, and of Virgil and Horace in 
poetry, who endeavoured to surpass their superiours, became 
pigmies by their presumption; and corrupted the publick taste 
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or helped to corrupt it, to the utter degeneracy of genuine. poet- 
ry, and true eloquence. For the truth of this, we have the tes- 
timony of Pliny, and of Juvenal; the latter of whom ridicules 
with caustick severity, the frivolous themes of these conceited 
imitators; against the influence of whose example Tacitus at- 
tempts to guard the popular taste, by the most classick produc- 
tions. Hence the futility of refining on that which is in appear- 
ance already perfect; in plaee of giving the mind a direction to 
that department of letters or of science, whose deficiency is per- 
ceptible; and which will thus augment the general stock of use- 
ful wisdom. 

Superstition in former ages, was often justly alleged as one of 
the chief causes of intellectual deterioration. But whether it is 
so formidable a one, in the present age, may reasonably be doubt- 
ed. Itpervades but partially the minds of a few, who can in any 
degree, hinder the advancement, or promote the extinction of let- 
ters; and is of minor importance, when put in competition with 
other causes. Entire sects, however, from a false appreciation, 
and unreasonable extension of religion, are known to be entangled 
in pious ignorance, and perverse stupidity. Some in particular 
who assume the demureness of sanctity, and exult in the sinful 
pride of exterior self-denial, contribute essentially, to chill the 
growth, and hinder the perfection of the Fine Arts, and whatever 
adds to the embellishment of beauty, or the decoration of life. 
They proscribe, in the heat of fanaticism, the product of the 
Painter, the Statuary, and the Architect; and lop off every super 
flux, which by presenting beauty, harmony, and grace, may of- 
fend the bleared eye of barbarous superstition. 

Although a too servile reverence for the learning and institutions 
of antiquity, has an immediate tendency to shackle improvement 
and by consequence, to induce some degree of mental depravity, 
yet an opposite extreme is still more pernicious. ‘To discard al- 
together, the chaste and excellent principles, which the classick 
ages gratuitously afford; and bound at once, into the unexplored 
regions of capricious imagination, in quest of crude novelty, 
would be pregnant with every corruption that taste can fear, and 
every absurdity from which reason revolts. 

The extreme of every auspicious condition, and acknowledced 
geod, is hurtful and unhappy. The fervid rays of a temperate 
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sun, cause the fields to become florid, and the land to smile in 
plenty: but the scorching beams of the torrid zone, produce de- 
solation and preclude fertility. 

Hence ithas occurred, that the same freedom, which when 
moderate and rational, conduced to the quick growth of learning, 
now proves one of the most influential causes, of its obstruction 
and decay. Modern liberty, in many instances, has burst the 
bounds of reason and of virtue, by degenerating into savage 
equality, and brutal licentiousness. In place of fostering the ex- 
pensive excellence of literature, it has done little else, than wage 
an open war, against all taste, science, and refinement. The 
irruption of those myriads of Goths, Huns, and Vandals, that 
swept the Roman grandeur into ruin, was in one sense favourable 
to letters, when compared with that wanton liberty, which in re- 
cent periods has blasted the hopes of erudition, and nipt the fruits 
of genius! 

An equality or freedom, that destroys all distinctions, honours, 
and rewards, must ever be detrimental to improvement, and must 
chill the aspiring flame of ambition. that climbs to honour and renown! 
If you destroy the rewards of glory and of fortune, you extin- 
guish every incitement to preeminent performances. ‘Thouh 


fame is the natural food of genius, for which it puts forth its ef | 
forts, and by which its toil is requited, yet fame alone is not | 


sufficient in itself, to promote the progress of learning, or arrest 
the career of decay! 


Noble natures of exalted endowments, mostly possess a deli- | 


cate diffidence, that should be cheered by courtesy and kinu at- 
tention, and not wounded by neglect or offence. Authors have 
wants, that the recompense of their works should supply, bya 
liberal and extended patronage; and which ought never to be sa” 
tisfied by the petitions of charity. Thus an age of national pen- 
ury, avaricious enterprise or barbarous manners, is wholly adverse 
to the felicities of genius, which require a happy mixture of opt” 
lence, taste, good breeding, and liberality! 


“Unhappy White, whose life was in its spring, 
And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came; all, all thy promise fair, 

Has sought the grave, to sleep forever there.” 
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Honour and rewards, should encourage and nourish them to a 
full perfection, and hardy maturity. Neglected and unrewarded, 
they pine in sorrow, languish in obscurity, and perish from want, 
Let the horrid fate of the ingenious Chatterton admonish mankind 
of this melancholy truth, and excite them to generosity. Devoid 
of the means of subsistence, what mind is so vigorous, as not to 
sink into imbecility, or be driven to despair? That poverty does 
not enhance the force of invention, brighten the brilliancy of the 
fancy, or add to the exuberance of wit, has not yet been contro- 
verted by the course of experience, in the most renowned heroes 
of eastern romance. 

Another important cause of literary depravement, in an age 
of affluence and refinement, consists in the superficial method of 
education, that generally prevails. An age of affluence is an age 
of pleasure. Those accomplishments will then only be esteemed, 
which contribute to general pleasure and mutual enjoyment; 
which require little toil, and do not possess the appearance of 
study. Such acquirements, therefore, as they procure most ad- 
miration, will be most sought after, and cultivated. Among 
them, exterior graces and refined manners, will chiefly occupy 
attention, and hinder the mind from imbibing profound knowledge, 
or indulging in a comprehensive circle of instruction. The glit- 
ter of frivolity usurps the place of solid sense, and useful know- 
ledge; and the vain desire of sparkling for the moment, and pleas- 
ing every one, supercedes the nobler ambition of literary renown, 
and the dignified virtue of discriminating courtesy. A desire to 
please, is a commendable quality; but to please at the sacrifice 
of knowledge or virtue, is what can never be practised but by the 
vicious and abandoned. ‘The fashionable manners, however, 
whatever they be, exercise great influence over the literature of 
the age, and greatly contribute to form the character for which it 
is remarkable. 

If we consider the nature, or search into the propensities of 
the mind, as it is affected under various circumstances; or compare 
18 powers in different periods, there will appear little reason to 
wonder at occasional darkness, or eventual decay: or if we ex- 
plore the influence of the passions, through their natural mazes, 
and acquired modes, we shall find that all the preceding causes 
15 
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powerfully affect the mind; and that wherever they widely operate, 
or partially obtain, there will always exist some tendency to lite. 
rary depravation. The circumstances alleged to be productive of 
decay, rest on the same foundation, and work with the same eff. 
cacy, as the causes of intellectual improvement. They are in 
reality, only the opposites, perversions, or extremes, of the same 
causes, and must therefore beget effects correspondent to their 
inverse nature. The blasts of December cannot produce the full 
blown flowers of June; nor the clime of Greenland give life to the 
delicious fruits of the East! 

Could authority settle the present subject, our inquiry would 
be needless; for opinions might readily be cited too formidable 
for opposition. It is an observation of Mr. Hume, « That when 
“the arts and sciences come to perfection in any State, from that 
“moment they naturally,or rather necessarily decline, and sel- 








“dom, or never revive in that nation, where they formerly flour | 


‘ished.”” Would not this however, still leave a point in dispute! 
For who should determine the zenith of perfection? Without con. 
curring, however, in the universal extension of this principle, | 
shall merely remark, that the causes of literary decay before a). 
Jeged to exist, receive abundant corroboration from this position 
ef one of the most illustrious of modern philosophers. Yet its 
certain, that a false taste, a vicious refinement, and a full blows 
excellence, are as inimical to improvement, as the mildew to the 
harvest, the blast to the season, or the deluge to the soil! 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of Ancient Learning, and the Literature of the Middle .ige:. 


In an inquiry into the present state of Letters, it is in some 
sort necessary, to take aretrospect of Ancient Learning, and the 
erudition of the middle ages, in order to compare their attenda' 
circumstances, contrast their different beauties and defects; and 
thence infer the causes of their intellectual excellence, or de 
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Experience can evince with certainty, what qualities, condi- 
tions, and circumstances, impair the radiance of scientifick per- 
fection, as well as advance Literature to renown. And so far 
only, is the testimony of antiquity worthy of recital, or a gene- 
ral review of their acquirements, necessary to a correct estimate 
of our Own possessions. 

Whether we consider the republican grandeur of Grecian ge- 
nius, or the regal splendour of Roman learning, the same convic- 
tion will result as ta the symptoms and causes of intellectual 
degeneracy. Conditions similar in their form and symmetry, 
between those and the present age, and particular incidents pre- 
cisely conformable, cannot indeed, be either discovered or ap- 
plied. But all that reason can require, or ingenuity suggest, 
may be adduced. A general similitude will be found to exist, in 
the characters of the different ages; and the same consequences, 
flowing from a common principle in both, may be regularly trac- 
ed, and indubitably attested. 

Greece from the death, of Socrates, surceased to advance far 
in the road to perfection. Before this flagitious event, so sadly 
prophetick of her future degradation, and but a short time after, 
her constellations of genius shone with the most vivid lustre, and 


shed the happiest influence on her character and fame. From 


the time of Alexander, till the Romans brought the nations of 
Greece to the humility of provinces, her excellence was station- 
ary and unprogressive. Little that was new was produced; and 
of that little, still less was eminently excellent. Long before 
the Gothick Alaric invaded her dominions, she had commenced 
the process of depravement, which had been gradually maturing, 
since the moment of her enslavement to ambitious Rome; Rome 
ber first foreign conqueror; the foe to all liberty and science, 
save her own. Ambition and Envy, Pride and Selfishness, being 
at once both the means of her glory, and the cause of her dis- 
grace! 

The great celebrity of the Athenian Schools of Philosophy 
and Rhetorick, however, even up to the reign of Justinian, may 
seem to invalidate the correctness of this era of her literary de- 
clension. But it is to be remembered, that no fresh learning, or 
superiour genius, had elevated this latter period, higher than the 
age. in which Plato. Socrates, and Aristotle, flourished. On the 
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contrary, many circumstances contributed to sink it to inferi- 
ority. “The banks of the Ilissus, indeed, resounded with the 
voice of learning; but it was the wistom of her former philoso. 
phers, that gave animation to the scene. It derived renown, not 
from the lessons of the Professors, or the eloquence of their So- 
phists; but from the sublime genius, and imperishable works of 
their forefathers. Even the performances of the latter, were not 
exhibited in their original purity. The remarks of the Commen- 
tator, surpassed the original in magnitude, and nothing else; 
while they bespoke the tumid vanity, instead of the genuine taste 
of the times. No greater proof of the degeneracy of letters 
could be produced, than that which emanated from this circum. 
stance: their genuine and primitive learning, was heavily encum- 
bered with a dead mass of criticism, commentaries. and annota- 
tions, for the most part useless, and often pernicious. Learning 
thus swelled by criticism to an unnatural bulk, must ever be con- 
sidered as an infallible symptom, of the age being feeble in intel- 
lect, and perverted in taste; and proves beyond suspicion of 
mistake, that where they abound, the seeds of corruption are big 
with life, and bursting into birth. 

The general character of this period, so remarkable for Arts, 
and Literature, being at the pinnacle of excellence and splen- 
dour, was unexampled affluence, and literary leisure; eager emu- 
lation and rational curiosity. The time of Socrates is here al- 
luded to. It was then that freedom in politicks invited genius 
to the control of government; and inspired the voice of a Divine 
Oratory, to suggest the wisest projects, and enforce the most sal- 
utary measures, for the national happiness and glory. Comfort 
and opulence, allowed of pleasures and amusements. Poets for 
their histrionick productions, were rewarded, honoured, and 
adored; and caressed and envied for the variety of their powers, 
and the splendour of their distinction. From its vigour, the 
state panted to be at war; and when wearied with toil, reposed 
with serenity in the bowers of philosophy. The flashes of her 
genius, and the perfection of her intellect, produced every v 
riety of placid beauty, and tumultuous action; and stamped the 
character of the age, as great and peculiar. Colloquial discourse 
shone in the ebullitions of sprightly wit; and all the noble arts of 
elegant refinement, as rhetorick, eloquence, musick, sculpture 
and painting, flourished in beauty and in vigour. 
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It is in viewing this period, that our eyes blench in the torrid 
sun of Grecian excellence, whose brilliant rays dazzle our un- 
derstanding, while they upbraid our indolence. The models 
which we now esteem as infallible, in poetry, history, eloquence, 
and the arts, and which we emulate, with no hope of equalling, 
were the favoured offspring of this golden age. To imitate these 
is now adjudged the highest aim of learning, and the most laud- 
able attempt of aspiring genius. 

I shall here offer but one more remark on the subject of Gre- 
cian literature, which is, that in all the departments of know - 
ledge in which they excelled, (and the magick of their touch 
changed the rudest forms to excellence,) no future age or peo- 
ple, have added a single beauty or fresh perfection; but all their 
productions are now considered as standard works, which foolish 
vanity only strives to surpass, and which hardened dulness alone 
attempts to depreciate. 

But however painful be the task, and with pain we turn to its 
performance, let us now contemplate the soil of Greece made 
barren of her choicest flowers, by the power, rapacity, and gold, 
of her arrogant Victor. Let us witness the treasures of the 
Lyceum, the Academy, the Garden, and the Portico, transplanted 
to a Roman clime, adorning the palaces, and yielding to their 
envious violator, exhaustless riches, and resplendent fame. 


“Not such the cries of old; not such the stroke, 
“When first the nations bow’d beneath our yoke. 
“Wealth, then, was theirs, unenvied and unsought,; 
“Then all bad pictures by Parrhasius wrought; 
“Busts, that from Myro did their form receive, 
“And ivory, taught by Phidias’ skill to live: 
“On every side a Polyclete you view’d, 

“And scarce a board without a Mentor stood. 
“These Anthony and Dolabella fir’d 

“With most rapacious phrenzy, these inspir’d 
“The sacrilegious Verres:—so for Rome 

“They shipped their secret spoils.” 


Rome from the triumvirate of Augustus, Anthony, and Lepi- 
dus, was gradually declining in literature, taste, science, and hu- 
manity. In the reign of Augustus, they were at the summit of 
grandeur and magnificence; and in the opinion of a great writer 
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of antiquity,* adulation had become so pernicious and epede- 
Tnick, as to impair the dignity and truth of historical composition, 
In Tacitus himself, we perceive with sorrow, such as the tray- 
eller feels at the sinking of the sun, the last flashes of her expir- 
ing genius. In the younger Priny, we behold with pain, her 
first proof of a vitiated taste, and a depraved erudition: and in 
the writings of Ammonius and Porphyry, we discern with dis- 
gust, the completion of false knowledge, affected wit, and cor- 
rupted reason! 

Long previous to the irruption of the Barbarians, vanity found 
her way to the mind, and perched in the place of laudable am- 
bition, which had aimed only, after solid acquisitions. Super- 
ficial accomplishments hence became more general than profound 
knowledge, and exterior refinement, was accompanied with 
inward barbarity. Pleasure, indolence, vice, and enervation, 
caused polite learning and refined taste, to languish and decay. 
When the northern hordes, therefore, burst like a torrent into the 
Roman territories, the human understanding, feeble and ema- 
ciated, shrunk with weakness, terrour, and dismay, before the 
blast of barbarous valour, and triumpbant rudeness. ‘The mag- 
nificent pile of former literature, was already neglected and for- 
saken, exposed to the dilapidations of time, and the inroad of 
corruption; to the wanton waste of ignorance, and the secure 
pillage of every literary invader. A deracinating war was 
waged by dulness and false taste, against the dominion of letters: 
and the physical hostilities of the barbarians, were but an aux- 
iliary, to the destruction of all that valuable knowledge, and 
refined sentiment, that could elevate the fancy, soothe the heart. 
or improve the understanding. In other words, an intrinsick 
depravement, anteriour to the presence of the barbarians, ope- 
rated the ruin of Rome, in her glory, morals, politicks, and lite 
rature. 

In tracing the decline and fall of learning in these celebrated 
Empires, we may remark a striking conformity in every impor 
tant circumstance common to both. The Greek, as well as Re- 
man literature, had arrived at a degree of excellence and splen- 
dour never surpassed; and which renders it difficult to conceive, 
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* Tacitus Ann. B. 1. Sec. 1. 
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by what process of the mind, they could ever have been further 
improved. The same galaxy of genius sparkled in both; and the 
aame exuberance of sublime composition, flowed from their minds, 
io shed lustre and happiness upon man. To carry their polite 
learning to brighter perfection, seems impossible; and a long 
course of experience and trial, has partly inspired a reasonable 
despair. Whence I shall derive an inductive attestation of the 
principle alleged by Hume, though not in so wide an extent. 
That from the moment the Arts and Sciences reach perfection, in 
any State, they have a necessary propensity to vitiation and de- 
cay. 

As literature becomes abundant, and diffusive, so at the same 
time it becomes cheap and of easy attainment. The rays of 
learning diverge with celerity from the centre to the extremes. 
Needy men of shallow abilities, but formidable presumption, hav- 
ing acquired a superficial colour of literature, put their accom- 
plishments to sale; and corrupt the pure stream of publick taste. 
Envious of superiour endowments, they readily find the means to 
depress the reputation of genius, and discourage its exertions. 
They are prompted by malice to defamatory remarks, and are in- 
cited by vanity, to set up false principles, and by envy, to propa- 
gate unjust censures. Athens and Rome were infested by their 
Sophists, and we are not free from Magazine Makers. The 
same effect of degeneracy now subsists, in a different shape, and 
under another name. 

Redundant affluence pervaded the ancient world, at the period 
of their intellectual declension. Wealth became the object of 
universal passion, and the aim of ambitious genius; it was the ex- 
citement to exertion, and the stimulus to vice; it seduced, sola 
ced, and rewarded every degree of capacity, and strength of vir- 
tue. Adulation, depravity, and superficial graces, were in gene- 
ral, the readiest means to sudden opulence, and great power. 
Genius either shrunk back into obscurity, from the glare of tur- 
pitude, or ventured forth, only to have its purity corrupted, its 
grandeur impaired, and its brightness eclipsed. It not only lost 
the power of performing vast designs, and conceiving sublime 
theories, but it acquired a positive quality of pernicious influence, 
in the depravation of taste, and the corruption of Learning. 
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It is likewise observable, that as genuine Philosophy, and Po. 
lite Learning were suffered to fall into neglect and oblivion by the 
ancients, the Fine Arts, became more advanced, admired, and 
patronised; they seemed to flourish by the death of the nobler 
departments of Literature. From the reign of Augustus to the 
time of Justinian, imperial munificence was exclusively devoted 
to the encouragement of the Finer Arts; and the Church of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, as well as the magnificence of the By. 
zantine Palace, are imposing examples of the prosperous state of 
the Arts, even amidst the ruin and desolation of polite and pro. 
found literature. In this instance, a mutual repulsion appeared 
to exist between them; which it is not impossible to explain, 
however hard it may prove, to reconcile their simultaneous suc- 
cess and perfection. 

The Fine Arts, such as painting, sculpture, and musick, are 
so little dependent on cultivated intellect for their existence, or 
a pure literary taste for their perfection, that their prevalence 
scarcely ever bespeaks an improving age, in the nobler subjects 
of genius, philosophy, and learning. The connexion between 
them is remote and feeble; and there appears no reason, whys 
period splendid in polite Letters, should be distinguished for 
eminence in the finer arts; and still less is there any, in the re- 
verse of the proposition. The latter appeal only to the exter- 
nal senses for their reception, and depend only on imitative pow- 
ers for their brilliancy. A glance of the eye, or an impression 
of the ear, decides their merits, and promotes their patronage 
and success. Their beauties strike the beholder with the quick- 
uess of lightning; and the most sluggish imagination, may con- 
cur in the propriety of the picture, and confess the natural 
resemblance of the figure, the just arrangement of the group, 
and the potent effects of an impressive art. It must be also re- 
marked, that colours and figure, affect the mind more vividly 
than words. The most florid and sublime Poetry, is far less ob 
vious, than the canvass, or the chisel. Hence it occurs, that al- 
most all nations, whether harbarous or refined, possess conside- 
rable monuments in the Arts; and that those nations, that have 
become too enfeebled in intellect for great performances, can still 
display great excellersce and beauty in painting, architecture, and 


sculpture. 
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Are we to deny all genius then to great artists; an! are they 
to receive censure instead of applause? I re; ly no! But the ge- 
nius of a few men scattered through several ages, whose powers 
have been directed in this manner, cannot exalt the intellectual 
character of any particular period, when the propensity and 
taste of the people, called for the amusement of Pictures and of 
Statues; a people mostly immersed in luxurious indolence, and 
mental apathy, which precluded the susceptibility or enjoyment 
of higher pleasures. And in general, the artist has either fallen 
in with the prevailing fashion; or the wealth of the age, has 
bribed the artist, and moulded his productions to its peculiar 
form and bias, which left him no opportunity to correct depra- 
vity of taste, or reform the degeneracy of manners. ‘This much 
however, is sufficient to establish our position, and this much is 
certain, that they who are satisfied with gazing on a picture, or 
a statue, must ever want the impulse to exertion, and the spring 
to great achievements. Such refined apathy, like the chill calm 
of death, benumbs every exertion, and genius grows torpid, at 
the icy touch of satisfied vanity. 

From the preceding observations, we may perhaps derive some 
light, to guide us in our investigation, into the present state of 
polite learning; which after all, however, must be principally de- 
termined, by an enlarged view of the present condition of hu- 
man knowledge; by the delicacy of taste, power of conception, 
and faculty of original production, that are found to obtain in the 
current age. 8. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


Derived From Authentick Sources. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


Ir cannot but appear surprising, that a person of Cowper's ex- 
treme sensibility of mind, and morbid acuteness of nerve, should 
ever have been destined to the practice of the law, and the pur- 
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suits of publick life. Yet so little was he known to his father, or 
so slightly was the delicacy of his disposition regarded by his 
friends, that he was driven into a profession which he never 
could practise; and which, perhaps, he never would have entered, 
notwithstanding his ambition, if unbiased by the potent influence 
of united friendship, opulence, rank, and power. For Cowper 
must have become acquainted with the duties and practice of a 
lawyer, in a sufficient degree to conceive that he was not adapted 
to them, long before he entered into the office of an Attorney, 
He must have perceived, that a great degree of resolution, firn- 
ness, perseverance and fire, was required, in combination witha 
frame sufficiently vigorous, to second the efforts; and support the 
fatigue, of a comprehensive research, and a powerful elocution. 
He must have felt, that he was destitute of the first, and deficien 
in the last; and being conscious of that timidity, which would 
shrink before the gaze of a dozen persons, he would not foolishly 
have encountered the watchful attention of a multitude, alway: 
ready to seize occasions of satire and of ridicule; and never too 
delicate, to apply the stroke, where and when, it is most severely 
felt. 

Yet under all these disadvantages, so completely discouraging 
even toa firmer mind, Cowper, when he had finished his term 
service with the Solicitor, took chambers in the Inner-Temple, 
with all the appearance of a determined purpose, to prosecutt 
the iron duties of the law; and to engage to silence the discori 
of litigation. He was, however, in 1756 his twenty-fifth yew 
obliged to suspend the duties of the gown for a short period; 
being called from London to attend his father at Berkamstead, 
ina severe illness. But afew moments before he reached his 
residence, his father expired, and left Cowper with a moderate 
income, to sorrow for the loss of a parent, who seems never t0 
have loved his children with any fondness; or regarded with soli- 
citude, the progress of their fortunes, 

In this situation in the Temple, he remained for twelve years 
from the age of twenty-one to thirty three. But it appears, tha! 
during the greater part of this time, he had little or no practice ™ 
his hands, if we may believe his own assertions, combined with 
the silence of his Biographer. Till in 1762, being the 
in his thirty-first year, he was appointed to the offices © 
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reading Clerk, and clerk of the private committee in the 
House of Lords: a situation, which tue extensive influence and 
power of his family, readily procured for him; being descended, 
as i have already related, from noble ancestors, w ho had at dif- 
ferent periods, held the highest and most honourable ofhces in the 
gilt of the Crowns though his father being the second son of a 
Judge of the Common Pleas, was deprived of that opulence, which 
the eldest born receives as the heir at Law. ‘This nobility still 
coutinued in his family to the time of our Poet’s death; and Mr. 
Haviev has Dedicated his Life, to the Poet’s noble relation, Karl 
f,owper. 

This weight of influence, was however of no use to the Poets 
whose morbid sensibility, disabled him from the performance of 
every active business, or publick exertion; and being, therefore, 
unable to fulfil the necessasy duties of his new office, which re- 
quired that he should read aloud in publick, the very conception 
of which filled him with torture, apprehension, and dismay, he 
was obliged to resign the appointment, and resign he did with 
creat willingness and alacrity; for though his ambition was great, 
vet, his timidity was predominant. 

The influence of his friends and connexions, among whom 
Lord Thurlow may be numbered, was not however limited to a 
single gift. And a place was accordingly pitched upon, that 
would conduce to his interest, without agitating his spirit, dis- 
iressing his mind, or disquieting his life. The office of clerk of 
the Journals of the House of Lords, was therefore bestowed on 
him, as most fitted to his delicacy, and in the expectation, that 
no extraordinary event would occur, to render his personal ap- 
pearance necessary; or that if any should, he would be able to 
prepare himself for the occasion, and discharge his office with 
ability. But in this hope, both he and his friends were soon dis- 
appointed; for a dispute arose in the house soon after, which re- 
quired that the clerk of the journals should appear at the bar, to 
lulfil the duties appertaining to his station, as well as to entitle 
iimself to his office. 
| Although this call for his appearance was neither sudden nor 
immediate, but afforded him both time and opportunity, to pre- 
pare himself for the occasion, yet his bashful sensibility subdued 
all his resolution, and blasted every hope of his succeeding in 
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publick life. The perturbation of his mind daily augmented, a 
the time approached that was to present him before the august 
assembly of the Lords. Yet by an unintermitted application of 
several months, he thought proper to endeavour to acquire such 
knowledge and information as would fit him for the coming event: 
and was perhaps every way qualified for the task, when the day 
arrived on which it was to be performed. But when his friends 
waited on him at the appointed day, in order to accompany him 
to the House of Lords, they found his condition too unhappy and 
distressing, to admit of his proceeding further in the business, 
and were convinced, that however he might have qualified him. 
self by study, for the publick performance of his duty, both his 
presence of mind, and stock of knowledge would forsake him, 
when he appeared before the Lords; so great was his trepidation, 
and so agonizing his emotion. From this time he banished every 
hope of becoming conspicuous, or happy in a publick station. 

Of the misery and distraction which Cowper endured in this de- 
pressed situation, it is difficult for these to judge, who are of 
more obtuse temperaments, and less active minds. This he has 
expressed in a most pathetick manner, which shows how sensibly 
impressed he was, with the important consequences of a natural 
weakness, which no force of reflection, or length of experience, 
could ever conquer. They, says he, whose spirits are formed 
like mine, to whom a publick exhibition of themselves is mortal 
poison, may have some idea of the horrours of my situation 
others can have none.” 

Let not minds inferiour to Cowper’s, exult in their fortuitous 
superiority over him, in circumstances, and on occasions, which 
require the force of confidence, and the vigour of assurance. If 
such qualities could have flowed from the consciousness of super- 
eminent intellect, and capacious powers, Cowper would have pos- 
sessed them in an extraordinary degree. But they are the of- 
spring of animal, more than rational nature; and he who is most 
distinguished for them, has no more reason to triumph in his 
firmness, than the hog in his stupidity. The most ignorant and 
debased of mankind, are in general, found to have a higher de- 
gree of impudent assurance, and immovable solidity, than any 
others. And Cowper shrunk before those assembled in a publick 
bodv, who in private, would have shrunk before him.. 
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These disappointments, attended by the relinquishment of all 
his hopes of succeeding in publick offices of emolument, must 
have been poignantly felt by Cowper, if we believe what 
there is no reason to doubt, that he was naturally, as well as ra- 
tionally disposed to a married life; which inclination was utterly 
defeated by the continual frustration of his prospect of gain. The 
mind of Cowper could not form itself to any pursuit, that acci- 
dent, or influence might offer. The knowledge he possessed of 
Law, he found it impossible to practise, with any hopes of its 
proving lucrative. Ans he had now no resource, but such as re- 
required abilities which he had not cultivated, and knowledge 
which he did not possess; for he never appears to have seriously 
thought, of becoming an Juthor by profession. 

Nor will this appear wonderful, notwithstanding the extent of 
his intellectual powers, when we consider the trembling diffidence. 
and excessive depression of his spirit; a diffidence so great, as to 
induce him, while an inhabitant of the Inner-Temple, to bestow 
his productions both in poetry and prose, on those who had sufli- 
cient courage to print, and resolution to avow them. He was 
even fearful of encountering publick opinion as an auther; and in 
his latter years, never pretended to a higher character, than tha! 
of a Literary Idler and an unsophisticated Poet. 

Whilst in the Temple, he contracted a friendship for severa} 
Literary characters, of inferiour note, who were formerly his 
school-mates at Westminster; in particular with Colman, Bonnel, 
Lileyd and Thornton. The two first of whom, then conducted a 
Literary paper, called the Connoisseur, to which Cowper con- 
tributed three papers, No. 119, 154, and 138, not inferiour to any 
of Addison’s in the spirit and elegance of their stile, or the in- 
terest and utility of their matter; which may lead us to regret, 
that we have not more of a species of writing which he was so 
well able to execute, and in which he was so likely to excel. 

His friend Lloyd is said to have written for bread, and Cowper 
is Supposed to have served him essentially, by the liberal use ot 
his pen; and although we have only the conjecture of Mr. Hayley, 
as to the fact, yet its truth is abundantly supported by the tender- 
ness of heart, and benevolence of disposition which always dis- 
tinguished our Poet. It is however, further corroborated by a 
Poetick Epistle of Cowper, addressed to Robert Lloyd, Esquire. 
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written in 1754, when he was in his twenty third year. In 
this production, which is only remarkable for its lively 
strain, he praises Lloyd for his sprightly powers of poetick 
composition, in a manner which shows them to have been inti, 
mately acquainted with, and sincerely attached to each other. 

Cowper’s acquaintance with many of the writers of that period 
is said to have greatly increased his passion for Poetry, of which 
he was always fond. This induced him to write many pieces, 
which through his natural modesty, he invariably devoted to the 
service of his friends. Among these, we only know him to be 
the author of versions of two of Horace’s Satires, which he gra- 
tuitously furnished to Dunscombe for his translation, first printed 
in 1759. 

With all his diffidence and timidity, Cowper was certainly 
endued with an infinite share of ambition, as he said of hin self 
many years after, in a letter to his friendly Cousin Lady Hesketh, 
But he remarks to the same person, “I stole through life without 
undertaking any thing, yet, always wishing to distinguish myself.” 
A proof that the perpetual struggle of his soul, was between the 
aspirings of ambition, and the fears of diffidence; and that all 
his calamity arose from this peculiar feature of his mind. Indeed, 
I know no more rational or complete explication that can be given 
of his intellectual malady, than, that, to inordinate ambition, 
was conjoined a texture of frame and nerves, extremely delicate 
and acute; and which necessarily caused violent agitation, when 
he attempted to distinguish himself, by any action or production; 
the intenseness of his ambition, being disproportionate to the vi- 
gour of his frame, and the vivacity of his animal spirits. 

Too vast an ambition thus seems to baffle its own purpose. The 
eagerness of Cowper to obtain distinction, excited a degree of 
anxiety and solicitude, that precluded its acquisition, by throw- 
ing him into a tremour, which when once excited, deprived him 
of all vigour of action or connexion of thought. 

Soon after his incapacity to perform the duties of clerk of the 
Journals in the House of Lords became apparent, the morbid 
sensibility of his delicate constitution seems to have approached 
that crisis, when either a total derangement, or a more healthful 
state of mind ensues. The progress of Cowper’s intellect, to 
this doubtful, yet dreadful state, appears to have been natural, and 
by consequence unavoidable. For the troubles and conflicts that 
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he had recently experienced, were but effects of the original con- 
struction of his frame and faculties, and not the causes of the 
calamity which followed. That calamity was the result of the 
same peculiar modification and construction of his system. Tad 
Cowper never attempted to enter publick scenes of turbulence 
and activity, his morbid tenderness, would notwithstanding have 
reached the same crisis of mental misery. Other objects would 
have engrossed his attention, and awakened his ambition, 
Or had he been either wholly idle, or moderately active, lile 
would have mantled on his view, like a standing pool, and 
sickened him to disgust. ‘Thus, even a different mode of life, 
would perhaps have brought him at last, to the same brink of in- 
iellectual distress, between which and madness, there is but a 
slight partition; and which either terminates in an alleviation of 
calamity, or the insensibility of derangement. 

The agitation, however, caused by his unwearied efforts to over- 
come his diflidence and timidity, in preparing to appear at the 
bar of the Lords, may probably have quickened the climax of his 
distress, and caused a greater perturbation, than would otherwise 
have afflicted him; for both his health and his mind, now sunk 
under the weight of so arduous a conflict, and he became a preys 
if not to furious madness, at least to a partial and temporary de- 
rangement; the more afflictive, as it admits gleams of reason te 
the mind, only to augment the anguish of the sufferer, without 
adding to his consciousness the comfort of consolation. 

In this deplorable condition, he was visited by his brother and 
lus cousin, Mr. John Cowper, and the Reverend Mr. Martin Ma- 
dan, men of piety and learning, much attached to Cowper, and 
sincerely anxious for his happiness. But neither the voice of af- 
lection, nor the soothing discourse of Religion, could find a pas- 
sage to his mind, or soften the violence of his disorder. 

These expedients to restore him to tranquillity being found 
(ruitless, he was removed to St. Albans, about twenty miles from 
London, to be placed under the care of Dr. Cotton, an eminent 
Physician, as well as a distinguished scholar and Poet; who ulti- 
mately restored his unhappy patient, toa state of quietude and 


~anity. With Dr. Cotton, whose conversation was rendered un- 


commonly charming, by profound and elegant acquirements being 
joined to an amiable temper and much suavity of manners, he re- 
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mained for a year, after his restoration to bodily health, and men. 
tal serenity. 

Of the efficacy of religious impressions in quieting discontent 
and calming the ruffled temper of the Soul, he who can bring 
himself to doubt, is neither to be envied for his prudence, nor ad- 
mired for his wisdom; and may, perhaps, soon have cause to de- 
plore the force of his incredulity, and the foolishness of his pre. 
sumption. A persuasion of the truth of the christian code, Cow. 
per appears never to have wanted. And the exhortations of those 
Divines, who attended him in his illness, as_ well as during hy 
convalescence, cannot therefore be reasonably supposed to have 
effected his cure, although they may have contributed to impart 
an additional complacency to his mind. ‘The morbid sensibility of 
Cowper, was the necessary eflect of physical peculiarity, which 
no force of devotion, or vehemence of piety could ever alter. 
Hence the highest purpose, which the soothing influence of Reli- 
gion could accomplish, was to soften the pain u' disappointment, 
and beget submission to the dispensations of ): evidences to that 
Providence from whom his infirmities, his misfortunes, and his 
comforts were derived. ‘This, the pious discourse of his friends 
completely accomplished; and Cowper became happier, by suppli- 
cating the throne of the Almighty for a mitigation of his misery 
and for fortitude to endure with patience, what patience only could 
alleviate, and what no art could completely cure. 

He now, in June, 1765, being perfectly restored to his usual 
health, quitted the house of his amiable and polished friend Dr. 
Cotton, resolving to relinquish, forever, the profession of the Law. 
Proceeding on his way from St. Albans, he stepped at Cam- 
bridge, where he spent some days with his brother a fellow ol 
Bennet College, in that University. He thence proceeded to 
Huntingdon, a town sixteen miles from Cambridge, where he 
took lodgings, with an intention to reside, accompanied only by 
a faithful servant, who had attended him during his illness at Dr. 
Cotton’s. Here he seems to have lived in seclusion and content 
ment, bathing three times a week in the refreshing waters of the 
silver Ouse which glided by the Town; and invited the Poet t 
dignity and embellish its banks. 

In this solitary mode of life, he was not however, permitted to 
remain long. His interesting, and perhaps pensive air at charc! 
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excited the attention of a young man at that place, who was in- 
duced to observe Cowper after the service was over; and finding 
him taking a lonely turn beneath a row of trees, he felt his interest 
still more awakened for the melancholy stranger. Approaching 
him, he respectfully solicited his acquaintance, and begged to ac- 
company him in his walk. To this proposal Cowper assented with 
the readiness natural to his modesty; and mutual pleasure soon re” 
sulted from this new connexion. This trifling incident proved the 
basis of a permanent friendship, and became the source of much 
happiness, to the unfortunate and dejected Cowper. 

The young man, who thus ingenuously asked, and so readily ob- 
tained his friendship, was William Cawthorne Unwin, then a stu- 
dent at Cambridge; and the only son of a worthy Clergyman who 
now resided at Huntingdon with his family, consisting besides the 
son, of a wife and daughter. To this amiable family, who were 
united by love, refined by knowledge, and polished by good breed 
ing, Cowper was soon introduced by his youngfriend. They no 
sooner became acquainted with the story of the stranger, than 
they earnestly entreated him to quit his solitary abode, and be- 
come a member of a family, whose affections he had so readily 
won. To this proposal Cowper instantly acceded. 

Here then at the age of thirty four, Cowper determined to set- 
tle, convinced of the futility of worldly grandeur, because he 
could not acquire it; and beguiling the tediousness of unemployed 
life, by the intercourse of friendship, and the offices of benevolence. 
On his arrival, he had hoped to live sequestered and unnoted, 
in total solitude; and when he entered the town, he trembled 
if he was looked at, and shrunk from the gaze of every mortal 
eye. He soon, however, grew less timid, and more social, and 
the circle of his acquaintance gradually enlarged. He mingled 
in the society of three or four of the most amiable and intelligent 
families in the place, and kept up an intercourse with his brother 
at Cambridge, by alternate, weekly visits. 

Nothing now seemed wanting to add to his felicity; if that can 
be called felicity which was only exemption from pain, and more 
the suppression and smothering of desire, than the gratification 
of ambition; for ambition, wherever he resided, was the predomi- 
nant passion of his soul. To resign our thoughts to the condi- 
tion, into which necessity has cast us, is however the highest wit- 
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dom, and this wisdom, Cowper exercised. Perhaps he also cop. 
soled himself with the hope of reaching that eminence in the fy. 
ture, in aspiring to which he had before fallen; for ambition j; 
ever fruitful in fantasies of grandeur, though condemned for, 
time to unmerited obscurity. 

Of comfort, therefore, he was not destitute, during his residence 7 
in Huntingdon. «I get books in abundance” says he in a letter ty 
a friend, “as much company as I choose, a deal of comfortably ” 
leisure, and enjoy better health, I think, than for many years | 
past. What is there wanting then to make me happy? Nothing, 7 
if I can but be as thankful as I ought, and I trust that He who has © 
bestowed so many blessings upon me, will give me gratitude to ~ 
crown them all.” 3 

It is here that we find Cowper in the situation, for which m- 
ture had destined him, as it regarded his sensibility, but in which 7 
he never could be happy unless his ambition was satisfied. He | 
enjoyed the sweets of affection, was exempt from the cares of | 
business and removed beyond the turbulence of the world. The 
sensibility of his mind, in this delightful abode, augmented the | 
portion of his happiness, by rendering his joyful emotions more | 
lively and felicitous. He could pursue the bent of his inclination | 
without restraiut, and read, walk or ride, as he felt himself dis. 
posed, regardless of the busy world, by whose toil, activity and 
tumult he was unmolested. ‘The art of gratifying ambition by — 
literary honours and renown, he had however, yet to learn, for 
hitherto he does not seem to have thought of that steep and ru: 
ged path to fame. | 

To suppose that he neglected the cultivation of his exquisite 
powers, in a seclusion of life and a disposition of mind so favow: | 
able to improvement, would be neither reasonable nor consistent. 
If Cowper had books in abundance, he did not suffer them tolie 
useless and unopened. He tells us he devoted himself to reading 
from twelve o’clock till dinner time, which was three or fou 
hours. An intellect like his, could not read without digesting. 
nor digest without creating. It is probable that a reason so vigo- 
rous, and an imagination so lively, seldom applied its attention 
without seizing upon some striking image, or forming some nev 
combination; and from the original turn of thought, as well a8 | 
manner of embellishment and illustration employed in his poetry; 
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it is certain that he possessed this quality im no inconsiderable de- 
gree. 

It seems that in 1766, he had some notion of taking Holy Or- 
ders, but his natural timidity and bashfulness joined to a strong 
reason and a clear judgment, precluded the execution of this 
foolish design; a design too frequently accomplished by fanatick 
enthusiasm, and religious rapture without regard either to capa- 
city or learning. Such an objection, however, could not have 
been alleged against Cowper. But his vigorous mind enabled 
him to take a comprehensive, profound and liberal view of the 
world, as well as of religion, which convinced him that every 
man was not necessarily called to the admimistration and profes- 
sion of the Gospel, whose heart had undergone a revolution 
from religious indifference to exemplary piety. ‘his inten- 
tion, he mentions in a letter to his cousin Mrs. Cowper, and 
mentions it in a manner that deserves to be universally known. 
He says, “I have had many anxious thoughts about taking orders, 
and I believe every new convert is apt to think himself called 
upon for that purpose, but it has pleased God, by means which 
there is no need to particularize, to give me full satisfaction as to 
the proprietyof declining it.”” If his rational example was more 
frequently followed, it would prove beneficial to the world, and 
advantageous to a great number of deluded individuals. The 
time was now fast arriving, when the chequered life of Cowper 
was to experience a new change, that was to introduce him to 
new characters and unknown calamities. A change however, 
apparently not for the worse, from a superficial view of the im- 
mediate consequences resulting to himself, although attended with 
much present misery tohis friends. Mr. Unwin, with whom he 
had so familiarly lived since he quitted St. Albans, being on the 
road to his church, in performance of his sabbath duties was thrown 
frem his horse, received a fracture on the back part of his skull, 
and after languishing in great torment till the Thursday follow- 
ing, expired in agonizing pain, though with a firm confidence in 
the holy religion, of which he appears to have been a faithful 
minister. 

A disaster so unexpected, so sudden and so sad, could not 
but deeply affect every member of this happy family, and prove 
| afilictive in a high degree te Mrs. Unwin and her children. who 
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432 THE PILGRIM. 
were all therefore desirous of quitting a scene which constantly 
reminded them of so dreadful a misfortune, and so shocking an 
event. Inquiry was busy in seeking a place for this purpose, 
when Mr, Newton, Curate of Olney, in Buckinghamshire, ar. 
rived on a visit to Mrs. Unwin, a few days after the decease of 
her husband, being induced thereto, by his admiration of her ex. 
emplary piety and singular benevolence. This circumstance js 
observable as effecting-a second era in the life of Cowper, an era 
that was distinguished by an awful and aggravated return of his 
dreadful malady. 

Mr, Newton willing to number those in his flock, who mingled 
religion with learning, and piety with politeness, recommended 
their removal to the county in which he resided, and some conge- 
niality of religious sentiments and pious impressions, begetting 
mutual esteem and confidence, they all appeared equally ready 
to comply with the pressing request of the zealous pastor: whe 
accordingly procured a house for them at Olney, which is about 
ten miles from Huntingdon on the river Ouse, to which they 
removed on the 14th of October, 1767. s, 

( To be continued. ) 
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In either hand the hastening Angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain; then disappear’d. 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way —MuzxTow, 


By what mysterious appointment of a benign Providence it has 
so fatally happened, that our primitive Parents should have been 
the unwilling cause of ceaseless evil to their posterity, it appearé 
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impossible that reason or ingenuity should ever discover, unless 
irradiated by a beam immediately imparted from Heaven. Yet 
the pressure of experience forcibly informs us, that the crimes 
which they committed, and the calamities that they in consequence 
endured, have devolved in their original heaviness, upon the 
whole race. Every man is conscious that he is propended to evil 
and oppressed by misery, as well as that he is delighted with vir- 
tue, which he fails to practise, and endeavours after happiness 
that eludes his grasp. None are exempt from the experience, 
which conveys the conviction, that we are destined to labour, 
without procuring the enjoyment of ease; and condemned to 
Waxpver, without finding a cure for discontent or a place for re- 


If it be asked, therefore, why I contribute to multiply writings 
already so numerous, and increase the perplexity of choice, al- 
ready created by infinite variety, I can only reply, that I was 
driven by natural discontent, to seek refuge and quietude in a 
rational amusement. And should the writings which I may throw 
into the world, accidentally swell the pile of innocent Literature, 
itshould be remembered, how great a portion of mankind employ 
their idleness in more harmful pleasure, and how easily I might 
have directed my faculties to a more evil gratification, and a more 
useless employment. Should it be affirmed therefore, that I am 
dull, it will at least be allowed that I am innocent. 

Yet there would be little apology for a new writer, who should 
rush into the world with his productions, without having first re- 
flected upon the stupendous task he was about to undertake; and 
fully ascertained that his mental powers, were at least a few de- 
grees elevated above tedious dulness. For were every man to as- 
sume the vocation of an author, who feels the sting of discontent, 
or is wearied with the languor of vacuity, the character, instead 
of exciting admiration and procuring renown, would wholly lose 
that portion of dignity, of which modern refinement, and frivo- 
lous affectation, have not deprived it. Compared to an event so 
calamitous, although apparently so remote, the Locusts of Egypt 
would prove a blessing to the land, and the famine of Israel give 
Us cause of rejoicing. 

The difficulties likewise, which a writer encounters in the pre- 
sent age, require greater abilities than the ancients possessed, to 
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ensure him a general reception. But these perhaps it is impossi- 
ble to acquire; and therefore greater indulgence should be extend- 
ed to every performance. When Adam was ejected from Para- 
dise, by the retributive Angel, he found the world every where 
unoccupied, and his choice of abode was only bounded by the |i- 
mits of the earth. An unfortunate wanderer in the world of let- 
ters, is inevitably condemned to all the misery of Adam, with- 
out having the same circumstances to soften his distress. He 
finds every fertile spot already blooming with cultivation, and eve- 
ry barren rock adorned with artificial improvements. The inha- 
bitants, jealous of competition, repel every adventurer; and fear- 
ful of being overtopped in wealth or renown, oppose every ob- 
stacle to the entrance of a stranger, which the authority of wisdom, 
and the power of possession, can procure and enforce: like the 
illiberal natives of China, whe no sooner perceive a foreigner, 
within the gates of their City, than the rout is up, and the prey 
pursued beyond the sacred precincts. 

But notwithstanding that the advantages of natural novelty, 
and easy invention, are almost exclusively confined to the anci- 
ents, and the first writers of genius and elegance in every tongue; 
yet a Pitcrr™ in the world of letters, even at so late a period as 
ihe present, may perhaps discover some tracts, that have escaped 
the searching eye of preceding travellers, and which are suscep- 
tible of yeilding agreeable fruit and pleasing verdure, when at- 
ientively cultivated, by the hand of industry and art. We can 
at least penetrate the wilds, if any remain unexplored, and snatch 
from uselessness and obscurity, the wholesome herb, which will 
add vigour to the mind, or the scented flower that will delight the 
fancy. We may find an entrance into the shrine of wisdom, and 
receive alms from the bounty of Apollo! 

Nor will the difficulties against which we have to contend ap- 
pear magnified, when it is considered, that the present excellence 
which now fills every department of English literature, was pro- 
duced from subjects left untouched by the ancients, as well as 
from those on which their genius and industry bestowed perfec- 
tion: and that an author of the present day, is consequently driven 
toa remote space, contracted by the labours of the two greatest 
cras of the world. He has, in effect, the numerous improvements 
of two antiquities, oppesed to his career: and whose vanity. or cou 
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rage could betray him to fearless exertion, when the lucid crown 
of the majesty of science emits rays that brighten every object? 

It might be thought at first, that the delineation of characters 
and manners would afford an exhausiless theme to a moral wri- 
ter. But although it is one of the most copious streams of useful 
instruction, and innocent merriment, yet when much indulged in, 
it soon ceases to be agreeable to the idle, and invariably induces 
satiety, in the observant and the learned. This seems to be 
caused by its want of novelty. Every man thinks he possesses 
sufficient ability, to offer pertinent remarks, and to indulge in 
wise reflections upon the improper conduct of his neighbour; and 
few are destitute of the sagacity to discern the defects, and point 
out the errours of another. Envy, jealousy or malevolence, in- 
cites every one, to inspect the actions of his acquaintances and his 
friends, with an eagerness of suspicion, that often aggravates 
faults to the destruction of friendship, and suspects hatred that 
never existed. And with such motives, to attract our attention to 
the daily actions of others, the paucity of colloquial topicks, 
combines to render them the perpetual theme of discourse in every 
company and every place. When the loiterer, therefore takes 
up a paper, to beguile the heaviness of an hour that he has neg- 
lected to fill by some fashionable appointment, he is disappoint- 
ed to find a common subject well treated, which he can at any 
moment enjoy among his flippant companions, without the la- 
bour, which reading demands in an idle mind. It is from an op 
posite cause, however, that the same subject is not always agree- 
able to the erudite and ingenious. Although they perceive the 
beauty of philosophy applied to the explication of life, and the 
importance of morality exercised in its improvement; yet they are 
too familiar with the reasoning that is employed, and too convin- 
ced of the truths that are inferred, to receive much pleasure from 
their perusal. The learned are only delighted in gaining acces- 
sion to their knowledge, or imparting their wisdom for the im- 
provement of mankind. 

To paint the characters of our age and country, as they rise 
before us, is however, made too important by local circumstan- 
ves, to be wholly omitted. Every people possess some features 
of national peculiarity, although they have recently grown more 
‘aint and indistinct, by the constant intercourse of trade, anda 
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more intimate acquaintance, which greater travel has procured, 
ef the manners and customs of each other. Yet still a feature of 
singularity is observable in every nation; nor is our own country 
devoid of its distinction. For notwithstanding we carry most 
semblance to the English in our manners and customs; in the na- 
ture of our constitution and laws, as well as in the mode of our 
living; yet there is such a mixture of the natives of every soil 
among us, that the unavoidable influence of diversity of habits 
and manners, creates a pec.liar character in the whole people. 
Had this diversity no influence beyond its own circle, our na- 
tional features, would bear exclusive similitude to those of the 
English. 

We shall attempt, therefore, to portray our own vices and 
follies, in the unfading colours of impartial truth, because they 
are reflected in no mirrors of foreign manners, and can only be 
distinctly perceived in their immediate image. And that no mark 
of discrimination may be lost or obliterated, by devolving through — 
the rugged course of time to the succeeding age, I shall endeav- 
eur to paint each gesture in its full expression, and bestow the 
glowing tint or the pallid hue, as it is presented to the eye in the 
speaking aspect of nature. But such portraits can only be occa- 
sionally taken; and here the trivial advantages of a living author 
unhappily terminate. 

But it is not only the difficulty of performance, which a wri- 
ter has to surmount, who challenges the present attention of the 
world. He is also in dread of unjust decisions from envious de- 
tracters, and severity of judgment from narrow-minded criticks. 
ur knowledge of excellence of every kind, is merely compara- 
tive; and we only judge in common discourse of the merits of one 
writer, by measuring the perfection of his productions by those 
ef some other. ‘This is a principle so immediately obvious to the 
mind, that the superficial, the ignorant and the idle, all concur 
in its injudicious application; and every author who appears be- 
fore the portal of the temple of fame, must, previously to admission 
be placed by the side of his predecessors, that his inferiority o 
preeminence may be precisely ascertained; and if found smaller 
than the inhabitants already occupying the hallowed dome, that 
he may be tumbled from its giddy height inte the darkened bil- 
tows of oblivion. 
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Such, however, is not the decision of comprehensive reason, 
nor the tendency of a beneficent mind. If the excellence of 
effects is solely comparative, the causes and means by which 
they were produced, must likewise hold the same relation to 
other means and powers; and should accordingly obtain in our 
jndgments, upon the degree of genius that appertains to an au- 
thor. or the elevation of rank to which he is entitled. Nobody 
contends, that the stupendous genius of Chatterton, has ever 
been surpassed in magnitude and grandeur; but he, who should 
estimate the compass of his powers, by barely considering his 
works, without adverting to his being deprived of education, col- 
legial instruction, and the means of independent subsistence, 
would be remote from the truth, and to be pitied for his igno- 
yance. The hierarchy of heaven, and the harmony of society, 
would dissolve together, if all who were inferiour to the first de- 
gree of excellence, should be thrown from their rank, and ejected 
from their office. ‘To plead for one’s own dulness, may surely 
be permitted! 

In consonance with this principle, therefore, 1 demand to be 
judged by every enlightened reader, as a right which none can 
withhold, without an act of injustice to me, and faultiness in 
themselves. And when the critick with a searching eye, scru- 
tinizes the sentence, which he deliberately reads, let him con- 
sider, that the author has neither obtained a Doctor’s Degree 
from the constellated learning of the land, nor basked in the 
fructifying beams of an illustrious College. He promises te 
achieve no unexampled conquests, nor to subject unknown 
worlds, to the extended dominion of science. Yet he aspires to 
efforts, that may claim praise without arrogance; and perhaps he 
may commit faults, that may merit censure without complaint. 
He neither thinks himself so low, as not to deserve regard, nor 
so high as to escape fallibility. New combinations are formed 
with difficulty, and are therefore attended with danger: he who 
never attempts them, is unnoted, as a writer who is oscitant 
and heavy; whilst he who fails in the ambitious intent, is de- 
rided with a virulence, which bears little proportion, to the nig- 
gardly measure of applause, bestowed on the successful. ‘To 
‘spire at distinction, [ am fully conscious is to hazard obscurity. 
18 
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With a thorough sense of the danger, i shall ardently choose the 
chance of renown. 

With what justice, a comparison can be made, between a wri- 
ter of an advanced age and an infant country. and those of the 
past century, who flourished in the chosen land of literature and 
science, may be discerned from the preceding remarks. A John- 
son and an Addison, are the latest glories of the wisest nation; 
and like Prophets, never appear but among a favoured people, 
But, ovr own country has scarcely begun to lisp in numbers. No 
Orpheus has bowed our tufted forests, in listening admiration te 
his lyre; and our bees have never swarmed upon the lips of a 
favourite Bard. To measure relative excellence, by subjecting 
American productions to so high a scale, would surely neither 
be agreeable to reason nor favourable to exertion. The tender 
eye of the callow eagle, cannot gaze upon the noon tide ray, 
with the unwinking sight of inured age, nor imp its feeble wings, 
for the same towering flight. 

That none may imagine the title I have assumed, to be a mere 
fanciful distinction and typographical! ornament, it may not be 
unnecessary to apprise the reader, that our literary character is 
expressed in the name we have teken. The qualities and habits 
of a Pilgrim, are those, to which I can alone prefer an untis- 
puted claim. From the feeblest impressions of the dawning 
mind, that memory has preserved, it has been my sole delight, 
to wander through the variety of intellectual regions, without a 
guide to explore the unknown path, or direct me to a road, whicl 
contained no concealed chasms, or slippery ascents. Sequestered 
groves have seothed my mind to meditation, and the dashing tor- 
rent, has inspired it with sublimity. Every object that was 
viewed, and every incident which was encountered, gave lessons 
of instruction, or excited emotions of pleasure in the breast of 
the Pilgrim. The settled rules and prescribed forms of learn- 
ing, were enclosed in one spot; and whatever vigour or nourish 
ment they convey, he never received the benefit of their aid. 
But directed by Nature and sustained by Providence, he stil 
wanders in quest of novelty, which may yield pleasure, and © 
virtue, that may beget happiness. 

Thus much perhaps, a writer may be allowed to say of him- 
self, without the weakness of egotism. or the imputation of va 
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nity. The prescription of custom, demanded that some apology 
or explication should be given, for breaking in upon the repose 
of the reader. If that explication is either redundant or imper- 
fect, it must be ascribed to the unpolished habits of the neglected 
Pilgrim. whose tongue has not been tuned to the language of flat- 
iery, or the harmony of courts! 

With regard to the mode of writing, I have chosen to adopt, it 
can hardly be deemed requisite, to expatiate upon its beneficial 
consequences, or demonstrate its inherent merit, after it has been 
so loudly celebrated, and universally admired, during the pro- 
cression ofages. Its title to veneration, and esteem, seems now 
too firml y established and deeply centred,to be shaken by caprice 
or accident; and should it ever be deprived of the dignity and 
usefulness of its character, it must either be, by the ridiculous 
imitation of ignorance, or the pernicious perversion of depra- 
vity. 

To avoid the guilt of either, will be the unceasing study of the 
solitary Pilgrim. He will penetrate no thicket, through which he 
cannot discover an outlet; nor enter the mazes of a metaphysical 
labyrinth, without being familiar with the passages,and acquainted 
with their windings. And though his steps, cannot be always 
guided by choice, nor the nature of his fare provided by opulence, 
yet he will deviate into no regions, that are inhibited as evil, nor 
pluck the poisonous berry, because apparently luscious to the 
sense. Should his journies be long, he will strive to prevent 
their being tedious, by beginning his labours with the purple 
streak of morn, and reaching the covert of repose, before the 
shade of night darkens surrounding objects, and bewilders the 
path of the industrious Pilgrim. s. 





THE SWISS TRAVELLER, 
FOR THE PORTICO. 


in the spring of 1812, a native of Switzerland came to 
America. He had travelled much, encountered many difficul- 
and had made his observations with some correctness 
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He had seen every country in Europe, dwelt a seasoy 
among the Algerines and Tripolitans, and had even crossed 
the Red Sea to visit the famed Mecca. The great city of 
tspahan bounded his travels in the East. His curiosity at iength 
satisfied with the novelties of Europe, the wildness of Africa, 
and the despotism of Asia, panted to behold the land of Freedom, 
There were other inducements to this voyage which he has him- 
self described. He sailed from England, and arrived in the month 
of March in New-York. He was a traveller desirous of infor. 
mation, possessed of a sufficient fortune, and inquisitive enough 
to profit much in his inquiries. About thirty years of age, with 
a person and conversation by no means disagreeable, he enjoyed 
the advantages of an extensive acquaintance; and with a mind 
disposed to amuse as well as improve itself, he wrote the nun- 
bers of the following work. They were the productions of his 
idle hours, and calculated only as a pastime for himself, and the 
few intimate friends who surrounded him. His real name is con- 
cealed in these papers, and he appears before the publick under 
the assumed title of Mr. Sidney. His deficiency in a minute 
knowledge of our maaners and habits,has rendered his reflections 

in many places perhaps obscure. As he is confined to no particu- 
lar subject, his opinions are often the result of adesualtory con- 

sideration; but notwithstanding this, his enlarged observation of 
the world gives him some pretensions tothe character of anen- 
tertaining writer. His acquaintance was principally confined to 
such as were capable of giving him new information; and it was 
almost in despair, a short time after his arrival he thought of re- 

turning to his native land, for he could not divest himself of the 
natural feelings ofa stranger in a new country: unknown to every 
one; without letters of introduction, and untaught in the customs 
and disposition of the American people; that he had many ob- 
stacles to surmount which required as much patience as the situ- 
ation of a traveller, in search of knowledge, would allow him to 

exercise. These reflections, however, were forgotten, when the 

impressions they produced were worn away, by the welcome re- 

ception which the hospitality of our countrymen offered him, and 

were supplanted by sentiments of pleasing gratitude in the breast 

of a man capable of discerning the virtue that gave rise to them. 

After a sojourn of more than two years among us, he left this 
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country with the reluctance of an admirer. These papers were 
placed in the hands of the person who now presents them to the 
publick, by the author, accompamed with this address “I should 
acknowledge myself deserving the censure of my friends, in Ame- 
rica, if in leaving their shores I felt no desire to present them 
with a memorial of my respect and gratitude. An humble sub- 
stitute for a better offering, may perhaps be found in these num- 
bers. Accept them as Sidney’s best donation and use them as 
you please.” 


THE SWISS TRAVELLER. 
NO. 1. 


Nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus arva; 
Nos patriam fugimus.—V1R6IL. 


Round the wide world in banishment we roam, 
Fore’d from our pleasing fields and native home.—Drrpxn. 


1 was born in Switzerland, a native of the Canton of Zuricli, 
the heir to a small patrimony, the advocate of my country’s free- 
dom, and a mourner for the loss of it. I have lived an unfavour- 
ed child of fortune, and an exile ‘rom my native land. Raised 
in happiness and affluence, possessed of feelings warm and lively, 
my prospects in manhood, have been clouded by the guilty intru- 
sions of ambitious men, and every cord of affection has vibrated 


to the blows it has received, until it has broken in the agony of 


attenuation. Long and familiar acquaintance with the disasters 
of Switzerland, has hardened the sentiment of attachment, and 
produced indifference and apathy—but it is the apathy of despair. 
The last citadel surrendered and the hopes of Switzerland sunk 
silence. The spirit of the country retired to its hiding place, 
‘0 repose forever in obscurity—and corruption held high her head. 
_ Tam the remote descendant, of an English family, who involved 
in the ill-fated measures of Cromwell, at the restoration of En- 
gland’s rightful king, fled to the mountains of Helvetia, to enjoy 
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that independence they had so long caressed. By birth and by 
principle a republican, I have cherished the hereditary maxims 
of my fathers with the “zeal and the fondness of youth.” My 
inclination led me to travel, and I indulged it. It was to allevi- 
ate the sorrows of reflection over native scenes, whose joy France 
first disturbed, because her innocence she first violated. Sicken- 
ed by domestick gloom, my eyes were naturally lifted from the 
ruins of republicanism. to the seat of her splendour in America, 
Here I have at length arrived. Under the protection of a govern- 
ment so mild, and liberty so unlicentious, so tranquil and invi- 
ting, I forget my complaints and look around me for enjoyment. 
My spirits are renovated by the atmostphere I breathe, and I set 
my foot upon the soil, with a consciousness that it supports a heart 
a thousand times brighter from the connexion, and a thousand 
times more benevolent from its congeniality with all about it. 

I had promised myself no little gratification in a more accu- 
rate survey of those virtues which have drawn me hither, virtues 
which have now become the peculiarities of America. I shall ex- 
press my pleasure with the sincerity of a friend, by speaking of 
all I see with impartiality and candour. As I write only for my 
own amusement, my subjects will be as desultory as my inclina- 
tions, and my remarks shall be those of an humble traveller, who 
has journeyed far under the hope of becoming acquainted with 
his own species, and who has ever found most pleasure in con- 
templating the object of his pursuit in its noblest attitude. The 
liberal reflections of a stranger will always claim the indulgence 
of aliberal people. In my case, allowances must be made forin- 
accurate observations. In a perspective view, every object can- 
not be distinctly delineated, although the sketch in general may 
be correct. I shall always however speak with delicacy and often 
with distrust, confiding the decision to the generosity of my rea- 
der.—Endued with a cheerful disposition, I can feel a friendly 
partiality for the follies of mankind: unambitious and obscure 
can partake in these follies with as much zest as their professed 
advocates. My design is not to correct vice. The task is to 
invidious. I address myself only to those who can think and feel 
as the members of the freest government upon earth, content if 
I succeed in pointing out the advantages they enjoy and the vit’ 
tues they possess. 
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The only fetters man can endure with pleasure are the fetters 
of attachment; where affection leads, the progress is easy and 
delightful, and evea the memory of her sway, enraptures and 
enchants at the remotest period. The days of our youth pass 
away, “as a tale that is told” and the vestige that memory leaves 
isthe same in both. I have long since experienced that the sen- 
sibilities of the soul, are never so warmly excited by any remem- 
brance, as that of domestick endearments. At the sacred name 
of home, a new life seems to renovate the constitution, and ne- 
bler sentiments of patriotism and friendship inspire the breast 
with a fervour it seldom feels. "Tis the warmth oflove reserved for 
animated occasions. The weary traveller forgets his fatigue, when 
he sees the smoke of his cottage arising above the foliage that sur- 
rounds it, or when with a heart throbbing to the harmonious im- 
pulse of an attribute higher than philanthropy he flies to embrace 
his wife and children. What delicious feeling does he enjoy as 
he grasps their hands and presses them to his bosom, as he beholds 
the eye of infancy beaming the welcome of nature, and the tears 
of joy streaming down the cheeks of his happy friends! Human 
nature can bear nothing beyond this scene. ‘The liveliest visions 
of the poet derive their animation from the hallowed shades of 
home; for the protection of home, the warrior bleeds, for the hap- 
piness of home, the wanderer sighs. ‘The recollection of the 
wide spreading beech tree, the vineyard, the cultured garden, the 
murmuring brook and the solitary grove, that were dedicated to 
the friendships of former times, sheds the purest affections ol 
content and terrestial happiness upon the mind, that her tablet is 
capable of receiving. He whose lot it is, to be separated from 
them, never departs without an emotion of melancholy sentiment 
that invites him to cast “a long lingering look behind,’’ and he 
bids farewell with that dejected utterance, which to a supersti- 
tious mind, would be a foreboding of misfortune and distress. 

I have lived to realize for a season these pleasing endearments. 
[have left my home with sorrow, and returned with joy—I have 
changed the tender regards of my friends for the coldness of 
strangers, and disgusted with their indifference, [ have turned 
‘o my friends again. TI have left the happy climate of Switzer- 
land, and lived under the scorching sun-beams of the torrid zone, 
and T have been inured to the frosts and snows of ieg-bound re- 
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gions, where no verdure relieves the wandering eye, and where 
no bird greets in song the tardy morning. Every change was 
supported with the pleasing hope of spending the remnant of my 
life under my native vine and fig-tree—My little Alpine home, a 
grey and reverend father, and a smiling genealogy were in the 
perspective of every scene I fancied.—Alas these dreams were 
too fascinating for a long continuance, and I have out-lived them: 
thev vanished in the confusion of the cannon’s roar, and the deso- 
lation of the invading band that awoke me from my slumbers. | 
have felt the burthen of sorrow and the heaviness of grief: | 
trust I have borne them with the fortitude of my countrymen. “] 
have become a stranger to my brethren and an alien to my moth- 
er’s children.” [hope to suppress my disappointment on happier 
shores. Switzerland was once seen smiling under the heaven of 
liberty. The worthy tenants of her humble hamlets, fearlessly 
demonstrating to man the great truth, that the pride of ambition 
is the destruction of morality; her cloud-bearing mountains, an 
impregnable barrier to the searing touch of luxury: her cultiva- 
ted vallies, offering the pleasing tribute of content with a boun- 
teous hand; her needy neighbours drawing from the glassy be- 
som of her lakes on the current of the streams that flow from 
them, the honest products of industry: her rocks, cascades and 
fountains, consecrated by the innocence of their admirers; and 
more than all, her generous children proclaiming in the true spi 
rit of hospitality to the poor and the stranger, the exile and the 
wanderer, welcome, protection and relief. Obedient to the call 
ef his country’s wrongs, every son would gird on the sword in 
defence of the liberties of his fathers; a bristling frontier terrified 
the approach of invasion, and the soil has been made holy a thou- 
sand times by the blood that enriched it. Life without victory 
was dishonour.—Death was glory and immortality, the meed of 
the soldier’s virtue was the approbation of the country and the 
tears of the survivors. Such was the country and temper of @ 
poor and valiant race, whose pride was their courage, and whose 
honour was their virtue, whose wisdom in peace instructed man 
kind, and whose valour in war breasted the charge and subdued 
the terrours of myriads. The hero of Uri is not forgotten, Mor: 
garten, Sempach and Neelels, still freshen and bloom on the me- 
mory of the Swiss peasant. Every epoch of their history pr 
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claims audibly to the world, that the sovereignty of man consists 
sy his virtue. It will be remembered of Switzerland, when Eu- 
ropean dynasties shall be crushed under the weight of time and 
ambition, aud when the memory of their virtues and vices shall 
have mouldered away, that the integrity of human nature there 
made its last stand against degeneracy; that although her limits 
were small, and her inhabitants unaspiring to ambitious exalta- 
tion, her virtue was more incorruptible, her honour more unsul- 
lied, ane her happiness better established than any other of those 
nations with which she was connected.—But enough, I will cease 
in the praise of my country, for my heart sickens at the remem- 
brance. I began to travel for amusement.—Misfortune has at 
length brought me to America. Here then, may I hope to see 
the prosperity, the Roman republicanism that invasion has ex- 
pelled from Switzerland? May I now fancy myself the subject of 
a free and independent nation, where every bosom glows with the 
divine influence of liberty? Or am I still to behold human excel- 
lence languishing and expiring? I will hope for better things. I 
will imagine even if the reality should contradict the fiction, 
that America is.still the abode of heroes and patriots. That the 
happiness of the republick is still the first and great care of every 
citizen: that he considers her glory as his birth-right, and the 
support of it the special charge of those who gave it life. That 
the youth of the country are instructed by precept how valuable 
is their constitution, and animated by exainple to die in its de- 
fence. ‘That private interest is despicable and unmanly in com- 
petition with publick good. That the sacrifices of affection, for- 
tune and life are not too great for the welfare of the country. 
That simplicity of manners, contempt for luxury, and honest in- 
dependent principle, are the safe-guards of their liberty and the 
assurance of their happiness. I fear these are too extensive de- 
tnands upon human nature: they are principles which can only be 
established and confirmed, by long and enthusiastick admiration. 
They may well be the qualifications of a people who triumphed 
2 the greatmndertaking of seventy-six. 
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ORIGINAL OF THE 


SOCIETY OF THE JESUITS. 


Ir is rarely that fanaticism begets rational effects, or gives rise 
to learned institutions of permanent utility and extensive jp. 
fluence. Yet in regard to the society of the Jesuits, extensive be. 
nefits have flowed from the genius of their association, and the 
ambitious aims of their intrepid founder, as well as -the aspiring 
disposition of succeeding chiefs. Although they have long ceased 
to exist, as a formidable comb-nation of powerful and ambitious 
minds, yet the consequences of their toils, in the cause of si. 
ence and civilization, are too conspjcuous, salutary, and benei- 
cent, to be soon forgotten, or deprived of that interest, which al- 
ways attends the rise, progress, and extinction, of a body of mea, 
so remarkable for their genius, their industry, and their crimes 
Whatever is connected with letters, or combined with knowledge, 
is interesting to the student, and the philosopher. We view 
with complacent indulgence, the foibles of men, who have achier- 
ed glorious conquests in the fields of learning, and decorated the 
temple of wisdom with the trophies of erudition. We can par. 
don the virulence of bigotry, and overlook the debasing influence 
of a servile superstition, if the enthusiasm that kindles the mind 
to such extravagance, also leads to the accomplishment of er 
tended knowledge, profound inquiry, and liberal instruction 
The delirious monk, may be forgiven the infatuation which se 
cludes him in the gloom of a forest, if he should devote his le: 
sure to tle investigation of those vegetable treasures that strev 
the surface of the earth; and discover an antidote to poison, ! 
remedy for disease, and a cordial: that would renovate the sy 
tem, inspire us with happiness, or prevent despondency! 

Of all the passions, that distort the fairest features of the hv 
man mind, and intercept the progress of wisdom to maturity. 
that of religious bigotry, proceeding from a heated imaginatio. 
and an enthusiastick zeal, is the most hostile to improvement! 
the most efficient in destruction. Accidental circumstances a 
picious to reason, may sometimes, however, defeat this natura 
tendency of a baneful passion; and being corrected by the el’ 
vated and commanding views of an enlarged intellect, may ¢ 
rectly tend to the advancement of knowledge, the improveme' 
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of science, and the diffusion of felicity. It is the exclusive pre- 
rogative of genius, to accomplish whatever it conceives, and to 
complete whatever it desires to possess, as a peculiar property, 
and honourable distinetion. The reign of a wise Monarch, en- 
dued with superiour powers of mind, can exalt to splendid emi- 
nence, and preserve to immortality, the name and the actions of 
a barbarous people, and an obscure state. The genius of an .4l- 
fred has shed a lasting glory, and produced a momentary re- 
formation, On an ignorant age, and an uncivilized nation. A 
Charlemagne has combined the power of petty principalities, and 
harmonized the discordant fragments of teudal government, so 
as to produce the formidable vigour of a modern constitution. 
A Belisarius has revived the expired splendour of Roman great- 
ness, in an age deplorably degenerate; and a Loyola has extend- 
ed the ‘imits of knowledge, by winning tie most inflexible pas- 
sions to its service, in the midst of ignorance, superstition, and 
tarvarity. Besides these, numerous examples crowd the page of 
history, to attest the omnipotence of genius: and to shew, that 
the visible course of nature, aud the apparent laws of necessity, 
have been at different times arrested in their career, influenced 
in their tendency, and suspended in their operation, by the po- 
tent magick of its resistless sway. 

In the formation of the Society of the Jesuits, the force of this 
truth is remarkably exemplified. Accident, to which we may 
trace more of the felicity, than the calamity of life, gave birth to 
this celebrated institution. During the invasion of Navarre by 
the French, in the year 1521, the Citadel of Pampeluna, alone 
obstructed the rapid progress of a devastating enemy In the 
short resistance made by this solitary fortress, Ignatio Loyola, 
a native, and gentleman of Biscay, received a dangerous wound, 
while valiantly engaged in repulsing the attempts of the beseig- 
ers. To beguile the tedious hours of a long confinement, which 
Was hecessary to effect the perfect cure of a fractured limb, 
the only amusement which afforded him delight, or to which 
he found access, was reading the Lives of the Saints; a singu 
lar occupation for a dissipated soldier, and a labour, which 
perhaps he never would have engaged in, under different cir- 
‘ullstances, Orin a happier situation. The fruit of his study, 
ind the consequence of his wound, was the sudden birth of 
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a fanatical spirit! From that moment he determined to re. 
nounce the pleasures of the world, and to consecrate his life to 
the service of heaven! To so trifling an event, is the world in. 
debted, for the famous Order of the Jesuits! 

As soon as Loyola recovered from his wound, he travelled to 
Montserrat, and made an offering of his arms on the Altar of the 
Virgin, while at the same time, he vowed to devote his life to the 
service of the Saint. He blended the romantick extravagance of 
chivairy, with the bigoted zeal of religion; and was prepared to 
win converts,as well as to punish hereticks. On his way to Mont- 
serrat, he held a controversy with a Moor, on the perpetual vir- 
ginity of his tutelar Saint: and perceiving his opponent as stub- 
born, as he was himself zealous, had recourse to such weapons 
as endangered the life of the unbeliever. Having, passed a night 
in vigil and prayer, before the shrine of the Virgin, he proceeded 
on his journey from place to piace; living upon alms, sleeping in 
hospitals, or passing a tempestuous night in the open fields, upon 
a cold and flinty couch. While we admire the enterprise of the 
man, who does not pity the infatuation of the zealot? The former 
urged him to catch at fame, while the latter offered as the hand- 
maid of ambition, to conduct him through the dirty path of pen- 
ance and mortification, to the splendid portals of renown. A 
strange conductress, and a singular adventurer! 

Loyola wandered about for some time, without fixing his pre- 
cise destination; uncertain perhaps of his own designs, and un- 
conscious of the plan, that he afterwards completed. In these 
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excursions, he seized every occasion to disseminate his opinions, 
and reform the profligacy of manners, and the abuses of the 
clergy; till his predominant passion pointing to Jerusalem, as the 
place of his pilgrimage, and the city most worthy of sacrifice, 
and most capable of conferring divine honours, he prepared to 
direct his steps to that celebrated spot. At this sacred city, how- 
ever, he was destined never to arrive; for having travelled from 
one country to another, in the character of a needy” Pilgrim, till 
the war with the Turks obstructed his passage to the holy land, 
he at last settled at Rome, as Superiour General of his new 
order, 
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‘The progress of Loyola, in completing his scheme for forming 
inew order of Priests,was slow and gradual. He was persecuted, 
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and suffered imprisonment, by the Inquisition; and harrassed by 

. many averse to his innovations, and many inimical to his super- 

>  stition. It was not till twelve years after he had taken his vows 
of worldly renunciation, that he could assemble together seven 





= fullowers. Such were the rigour of his principles, the austerity of 
, BE his life, the purity of his manners, and the enlightened aims of all 
: ' his labours. ‘To dispense gratuitously, the wholesome light of 
f education, to enforce the beauty of virtue, and portray the de- 
, EE  formity of vice, required abilities not often found in that dark 


are; and was a task too repelling to indolence, luxury, and 
wealth, to attract many disciples, both willing and able, to pevr- 
. - form the arduous duties of an invidious station. 

; z They were distinguished for some time by no particular appel- 
t lation; but the notoriety of the order at length giving rise to 
many questions as to their name and character, their founder 
conferred on them the exalted title of «The Society of Jesus,” 
whence the term Jesuits. Ignatius submitted the plan of his So- 
; "ciety to Pope Paul ITT, and earnestly solicited its confirmation 
r dy the head of his Church; which was granted in 1540. Their 
. numbers were at first limited to 80; but this rule being abolished, 


the reformation, augmented with the progress of learning, and 


- — they afterwards in 1679, augmented to 17,655, a proof of the 
1 [prodigious advancement of knowledge and civility, in the short 
t space of a century! Is it a circumstance favourable, or repugnant 
" * to the character of the Jesuits, that they arose with the dawn of 
e — were abolished at the meridian splendour of refinement? Does it 
, hot prove, that as instruments of improvement, in their original 
e : lorm, they were valuable; but that as political engines, in a per- 
¢ —  lectstate of society, they were pernicious, dangerous, and unne- 
>, cessary? 
o The primitive objects of this singular institution. were laudable 
. - ‘n their nature, and beneficial in their tendency. To promote 
ae | moral purity, extend the limits of useful learning, impart the aid 
i § of instruction, and add to the fervour of religion, were the chief 
i, purposes of the order of the Jesuits, in their uncorrupted ages of 
w f& “tern virtue, and active benevolence. ‘Time, however, has 


changed their pursuit, and perverted their intentions; while vice, 
1g » ‘Uxury, and idleness have destroyed their salutary influence. 
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Much of the civilization of the world, of the excellence of 
science and literature; and numerous discoveries in unknown 
parts, are exclusively owing to this inquisitive society. heii 
meinbers have penetrated into the most remote climes, explored 
the most inaccessible regions, and furnished their native coun- 
tries with rich and various stores, of natural, historical, and mo- 
ral knowledge. The arts, government, policy, manners, and 
trade, of distant people, and isolated climes, have been investi- 
gated, collected, and imparted to the world, through the means of 
their learning and industry, their enterprise and perseverance. 
Science and commerce owe a larger debt of gratitude to the Je- 
suits, than toany other publick body, and learned institution, of 
areligious nature. Athome, they diffused the light of liberal 
education, from the most elevated motives of disinterested bene- 
volence; free from the sordid influence, that governs the actions 
of common men. How fascinating is the view, where men toil 
and fatigue themselves, for the good of their fellow mortals, with- 
out a motive of gain, or a prospect of reward! How rare is the 
example, and how cheering the recollection! Is a refined age ca- 
pable of the same generosity? It may be alleged that their views 
were selfish; but how was superstition promoted by knowledge? 

To recite any of their perversions, that may tarnish the lustre 
of their literary fame, is not my wish; yet 1 may briefly observe, 
that when they mingled in politicks, they poisoned the source ol 
luman virtue, and the fountain of happiness; and became a pest, 
instead of a blessing. In religion, they grew to be equally per- 
nicious and corrupt; and whenever they deviated from the prim- 
itive designs of their virtuous founder, they became involved in 
errour and crimes; and their influence was baneful and destruc- 
tive. 

Loyola was certainly endued with a great genius, and a bound- 
less ambition. He had been bred to the Military profession, in 
the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, at ihe time equal in splen- 
dour and accomplishments to any in Europe. He was distin- 
guished as a valiant soldier, aspiring to renown, till the time be 
was disabled at Pampeluna; and the subsequent display of his 
singular abilities, fully demonstrated, that he was every wa) 
worthy of distinction. 
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It has been alleged, that he could neither read, nor write; but 
ihis assertion requires to be explained, in order to reconcile ap- 
parent contradictions. ‘That he perused the lives of the Saints 
in his confinement, is indubitable; and it is equally incontestible, 
that he afterwards composed a treatise in Spanish, entitled «Spi- 
ritual Exercises.” ‘The blindness of credulity, and the weakness 
of superstition, have harmonized the incompatible assertions of 
his ignorance and wisdom, by adopting the belief, that he was 
aided in his studies, by an immediate revelation from heaven. It 
is probable, that he could read at the time of receiving his wound: 
and it is certain, that he devoted many years of his succeeding 
life to study and improvement; and that he then acquired the art 
of writing. These attainments, however, were the fruit of his in- 
dustry and toil, long after the date assigned to his production. 
To practise a fraud, in the date of a book, in that age of igno- 
rance and superstition, for the purpose of imposing false miracles 
on the minds of the multitude, was easily reconciled to the con- 
science; it was not deemed a crime, and was nota rare occur+ 
rence. Nor is it so in the more virtuous days of modern refine- 
ment. At the time he renounced the world, he was as ignorant, 
(and not more so) as most gentlemen and soldiers of his age. 
But his subsequent studies, and extensive attainments, evinced 
the amplitude of his mind, the quickness of his conception, and 
ihe power of his judgment. If he attained, as he is said to have 
done, a masterly acquaintance with the most elaborate Learning 
of his age; and became well versed in Philosophy, Theology, and 
the Languages, it is what but few regular students at that time 
ever accomplished, or possessed faculties to acquire. ‘To deny 
him genius, therefore, would be unreasonable; to refuse him the 
praise of courage, industry, and perseverance, would be unjust. 
Independent, however, of every mental accomplishment and pow- 
er. he lays claim to vigorous abilities, on an indisputable ground. 
To convert so great a number of the most rational men to his 
creed; to prescribe rules for their lives, and give laws for their 
government; to form a comprehensive system, for the united ac- 
tious of generations of men, so as to give efficacy to their mea- 
sures, and ensure beneficial consequences to their wise exertions, 
's the work of no common mind, grovelling in dulness, and dis- 
‘acted by a multiplicity of confused conceptions. 
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Of ambition, he possessed as great a portion, as usually accom. 
panies extraordinary powers. He panted for distinction, though 
clothed in the garment of humility; and breathed a fervent pray- 
er for earthly immortality, while he bewailed with a sigh, the 
transitory nature, and uncertain tenure of life. It is not the pro- 
fession, or even the feeling of devotional piety, that can extin. 
guish in the breast the spark of ambition. While men continue 
mortal, they must partake of the frailty of nature, and blend 
many a human passion, with the purity of religion, and the zeal 
of piety! 

As a soldier, Loyola was passionately addicted to all the vices, 
pleasures, and amusements of his age. A sudden confinement 
for a long period, to a man of enterprising activity, warm pas- 
sions, and aspiring imagination, could not fail to produce despon- 
dency, and despair, or cause a total revolution in his former sen- 
timents. ‘The Legends of the Saints easily decided to what ex- 
treme he should incline. Sudden conviction of his offensive sins, 
instantly flashed upon his mind, with the quickness and terrour 
of lightning. He became reformed with all the estuating zeal of 
a new proselyte; and panted to emulate the imaginary merits of 
iufatuated Saints. Solitude inflamed his ambition, while it in- 
spired his genius. Austerity, mortification, and prayers, proved 
his growing merits, and displayed a fanciful perfection. He set 
out with a resolution to preach his own doctrines, and witha 
hope and a design, of winning many converts. It is to his last- 
ing honour, that his invectives, his censures, and his eloquence 
were levelled at the profligacy of the times; though it must lessen 
our esteem, to see the absurdity of his penance, and the fatuity 
of his superstition. But in that degenerate age, who was not de- 
pressed to pious fear, and stupid credulity; or rendered ridicu- 
fous by puer'e humiliation? When we behold Erasmus con- 
tending against Luther, shall we be startled at the superstition 
ef a superiour mind, whose fame and glory, were to be erected on 
the base, of popular fanaticism, and religious terrour? The 
founder of Rome practised sacred frauds; the Legislator of 
Greece, cemented his legal fabrick with the fetters of pious 
dread; and the Author of the Jesuits, followed illustrious exam- 
ples, whose success invited imitatiog, and whese fame sheltered 
Rim from disgrace! 
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While I thus do homage to the genius of a man, and offer the 
return of gratitude, for the literary benefits procured by an ob- 
noxious institution, let it not be imagined, that I am insensible of 
his superstition, or ignorant of their depravity. Much emphasis 
has unjustly been placed upon the accidental circumstance, of 
Loyola’s having pledged himself to subserve the interest of the 
Roman See, on condition that Paul would issue a Bull of appro- 
bation, confirming his institution. This was undoubtedly the 
main spring of all the subsequent mischief, that flowed from the 
actions of the Jesuits. But this is not a proper test of the mo- 
tives and designs of their founder. It was from the purity of the 
first, and the wholesome tendency of the latter, that the Pope 
was induced to withhold his approbation of its establishment, 
when first solicited by its author. Would the Roman See have 
paused to confirm it; would they have refused to approve it upon 
the first solicitation, if its primitive aims had been favourable to 
their barbarous maxims of ignorance and credulity? Certainly 
not: and I shall ever continue to view the conditions upon which 
the Pone alone consented to confirm their institution, as irrefraga- 
ble evidence of the rational, virtuous, and liberal aims, of their 
enterprising founder, previous to the compulsion imposed on his 
efforts, by the papal authority. 

Every honest mind must reprobate with indignation, the prin- 
ciples of the Society, as built upon this holy foundation! But 
every man of generous sentiment, and moderate penetration will 
allow, that had the original intentions of its author been observ- 
ed, without limit or control, they might have been more condu- 
cive to human happiness, and intellectual perfection. But they 
are now no more! The mighty fabrick of their political influence, 
their religious government, extensive tutorage, and profound eru- 
dition, has crumbled to atoms, by the united force of superiour 
knowledge, rational piety, and independent principlies of poli- 
tical philosophy. To uphold their tenets or laws, cannot give 
them authority; to denounce them as diabolical, cannot injure 
their reputation. In estimating their merits at the present day. 
the voice of passion is silent: and it is only to exercise our rea- 
son, or indulge in an innocent play of the fancy, that we are dis- 
posed to recall events, that have fuded from the mind, and ceased 


fo agitate the heart. We may even extend our pity to the 
an 
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Jesuits, without a fear of their revival, and return them thanks 
for the benefits they have conferred on learning, without exciting 
their ambition to attempt the recovery of their lost power! 








THE LEARNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


fn the estimation of a modern of the present day, how con. 
temptible, how pitiable, and base, appears the ignorance of the 
Middle ages! -Destitute of all elevation of sentiment, that in. 
spires admiration, and incapable of that boldness of imagination, 
which is the parent of a thousand perfections, they present a bar. 
ren prospect of intellectual apathy, as chilling to the heart, asit 
is offensive to reason. Immersed in gloomy superstition, dead to 
all the nobler emotions of the breast, and indifferent to the obii- 
gations of honour, the dictates of virtue, and the influence of 
genuine religion, the faculties of mankind seem to have been 
laid prostrate, as by a blast of folly and ignorance; unable to ex- 
ert their natural vigour, blind to the path that might have led then 
to perfection, and unconscious of the delicious enjoyments, that 
attend upon wisdom and taste, fancy, sentiment, and refinement 
Like Milton’s host of bad angels, they seem to have been flung 
from some splendid eminence, to an abode of utter darkness, and 
cheerless misery, in which the suddenness of a vast transition, 
had deprived them of all activity and sensation, even as to 

“The dismal situation waste and wild” 
that encompassed them on every side! 

With the exception of the Eastern Empire, all Europe was 
covered with one impenetrable mist of hopeless ignorance; which 
seemed to forebode, like the darkness of the atmosphere thai 
portends an Earthquake, some dreadful convulsion of the humai 
mind, or a total disruption of the principles of social harmony. 
It is scarcely credible to a refined age, that so late as the Ele- 
venth and Twelfth Centuries, learning and education were at 
low an ebb, that a man who could read or write, was emphatical- 
ly styled a clerk, or a man of learning; and reverenced accor: 
dingly, as being possessed of superiour endowments. All bar- 
gains, contracts, and agreements, with some solitary exception 
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in high Diplomatick documents, were merely verbal. Writing 


was chiefly confined to instruments of the greatest importance; 
and it is probable, that the style and manner of the Treaties then 
written, would appear too crude and barbarous to us, to be suit- 
able to the lowest parties, in a modern stage of civility. 

We must observe too, as a consequence of learning never to be 
Jost sight of, and which cannot be depreciated, or forgotten, that 
as the remote epoch alluded to, was obviously more ignorant and 
debased, so it was incontestibly more vicious and profligate, than 
the present time. The common opinion, that refinement and lux- 
ury enhance immorality and crime, is one of the grossest falla- 
cies that can blind the reason, and mislead the judgment of 
man. He who reads with attention the various histories that paint 
in the colours of life, the true character of the middle ages, will 
perceive, and confess, the superiour depravity, that pervaded 
every rank of life, and infected the heart, while it blackened the 
character of the highest branches of the sacerdotal order. Even 
Religion, that appears imbodied in an unalterable form, and should 
from its nature, escape the contamination of immorality, was 
corrupted by ignorance, perverted by vice, and disfigured by 
passion! Nor shall I infringe the bounds of truth, when I affirm, 
that itis impossible for the fancy of a refined modern, to form 
an adequate and faithful picture, of the bloated deformity, and 
ilagitious excesses, of the people of the dark ages. 

Their deplorable destitution of knowledge, was the undoubted 
cause of this moral degeneracy. ‘The original of the phrase of 
signing, which superceded the term, subscribing a paper, pro- 
ceeded from an expedient suggested by this general ignorance of 
mankind, during the middle ages in Europe. Those who could 
not write their names, made the sign of the cross; then univer- 
‘ally used as the badge of faith, and the test of truth and sincer- 
ity; and among theaé illiterate persons, many Kings, Princes, 
and Nobles did not blush to be included. Hence the origin of the 
term signing a paper. As an indubitable evidence of the truth 
of this patrician ignorance, I shall mearly cite the example of 
the Constable of France. Du Guesclin, who lived in the Four- 
teenth century, who although one of the most illustrious men of 
his time, was incapable of either reading, or writing. Are we 


Pp? 
‘stonished, that the people of such an era, should destrov. with 
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out being conscious of their value, the most precious remnants of 
classick taste and erudition? 

Among the clergy, the only literary class then in existence, ¢ 
proportionate measure of ignorance disgraced their profession, 
An interrogatory implying the most deplorable poverty of know. 
ledge, and darkness of mind, was put toall those, who offered 
themselves as candidates for holy orders. It was asked, “whether 
they could read the Gospels and Epistles, and explain the sense 
of them at least literally??? This must have been a precaution 
suggested by experience; and preceded by many mischievous in- 
stances of utter incapacity, to perform the functions they assu- 
med. In England, a similar sterility of the rudiments of know- 
ledge, depressed the genius of the people; and caused Alfred the 
great to lament, that not a Priest within one half the extent of his 
dominions, understood the Liturgy in his native language, or was 
superficially conversant in the Latin. Yet this is an age, anda 
Reign, to which we all look with sentiments of admiration, and 
emotions of pleasure, as uncommonly elevated in the scale of na- 
tions, and the comparative excellence of the times. 

If there are any, who after taking such a retrospection of the 
state of the human mind, can be insensible to the importance, of 
dead to the vivifying influence of literature, on all that renders 
life happy, pure, and distinguished, they are not to be envied for 
their feelings, admired for their sagacity, or esteemed for their 
virtue! In the words of Milton, every man ought to concur, it 
respect to the pleasure derived from the perusal of distinguishe 
authors: 


“For, while I sit with thee, I seem in Heaven; 

And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 

Than fryit of Palm-tree pleasantest to thirst 

And hunger both, from labour, at the hour 

Of sweet repast; they satiate and soon fill, 
Though pleasant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 
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ESSAYS AFTER MY OWN MANNER. 


Ego Is Sum. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Twenty-eight Nos. of Essays under the above title, were ori. 
einally published in a respectable periodical work, that has shared 
the fate inseparable from neglect of patronage, and penury of li- 
terary taste. In offering their continuation, in the Portico, the 
author is prompted by the motive of completing an unfinished 
design; and the hope, inspired by previous commendation, of 
their proving beneficial to taste, or amusing to leisure. To give 
some insight however, into their original plan and future cha- 
racter, seems necessary; and I know not, how I can better fulfil 
this purpose, than by transcribing the Initial Number, as it was 
at first published; as an introduction to those that shall now suc- 
ceed it, I shall allow the necessity of this iteration, to be its 
own apology; as a better could not be devised, without departing 


from the simplicity of truth, and violating the sincerity of can- 
dour. 
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a Of a writer, who professes not to tread in the footsteps of any 
| illustrious predecessor, with religious observance of the same 
' __method, and exact conformity to the same rules, it may be de- 
a manded with reason, if not imperiously exacted, that he should 


state the motives, which influence his departure from the track 
of custom. This, if possible, might protect him from the charge 
of arrogance, or the imputation of insidious mischief; but it is 
hot easy to tell, how we became what we are, by any effort of 
attention, or degree of perspicacity. Who can explain the na- 
tural bent of his mind, the imperceptible process of his princi- 
ples, or the silent growth of his prejudices, and the fervency of 
his passions? That they involve no quality harinful to others, and 
incompatible with his own happiness, as far as happiness is at- 
tainable, must be the predominant consideration, as it affects the 
dissemination of his sentiments, and speculations; for dulness, 
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though disagreeable, is not criminal, and with little reason, can 
that be proscrived, which is positively inoffensive. Yet the qua- 
lity of pleasing cannot well be dispensed with in those, to whom 
we look for delight and instruction, as for refreshment and 
breath, from the waters of Naptha. When we lay ourselves out 
for the enjoyment of luxury, it is not easy to rest content with 
the relief of our mere necessities: and a writer who wishes to 
rivet the attention, or excite the applause of the world, must dis- 
play the variegated prospect that will cheer and enliven the 
reader, and animate his progress through the irksome journey of 
a page. The palate must be gratified by delicious flavours, 
through every sentence; and the spirits renovated at every period, 
by the warbling of the muse, and the shade of the grove; while 
the labour of thought, and the investigation of truth is deemed 
a hostile obtrusion into the elysium of quietude and listlessness. 

Such are the arts, which must be studied and practised, to 
please the fastidious taste of modern refinement. Excellence in 
every species of composition, has been acquired in ages past; 
and all that can be added to excellence, to render it more en- 
gaging, and convey new delight, is sprightliness of diction, and 
variety of style; we must make knowledge more easy in its pas- 
sage to the mind, and sublimate pleasure to ecstacy. 

These are the arts, however, from which a correct and pure 
taste revolts; and which the utmost labour, or the highest inven- 
tion of the most assiduous student, would faii to practise with 
continued success. Pleasure is more fleeting, as it is more in- 
tense; and the highest vivacity of fancy, will from its splendid 
elevation, sometimes sink to repose under the shade of torpid- 
ness. The greatest vigour of invention, to preserve its existence, 
must often recline upon the invention of others; and industry 
and art, genius and ambition, are compelled by the imbecility of 
Nature, to relax their efforts, and leave the luxurious and the 
idle, to languish for pleasures, which they cannot always provide. 

It is true, that colours so glorious and luxuriant, may embla- 
zon the canvass for a time; but like the owtré fashions and gaudy 
tints, of the ancient domes of the German circles, they will 
cease to be admired when they devolve to our descendants, oF 


encounter the gaze of those endued with genuine taste. Te 
promise to please those, therefore, who hope to obtain intellew 
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tual enjoyment, at a price below nothing, would be vain and de- 
lusive; and perhaps more than presumptuous, if we promised to 
procure even a slight entertainment, for a considerable labour of 
attention. Yet silence on the topick of our future intentions, 
and the peculiar methods we may observe, as it is more sincere 
than professions, is more consonant to reason, and more gratify- 
ing to the ingenuous. Should there appear, moreover, in the 
course of our perambulations, through the garden of wit and of 
letters, aught that can excite a delightful sparkling of the fancy, 
ora pleasing revolution of ideas, the effect, or the felicity, wil! 
not be diminished, by being sudden and unexpected. The im- 
pression produced by notions instantaneously excited, is not 
similar to corporeal sensation externally aroused; a flash of 
lightning, or clap of thunder, may startle us with fear, or make 
us tremble with pain, but the corruscations of the mind, like the 
reflected brilliance of the sun, cause delight and exhilaration; the 
impression of the one, is as the noon tide beams, that of the other, 
as the mellowness of the rainbow. But these gratifications, I do 
not engage myself to collate; they are sensations too refined and 
exalted, to be anticipated with lenity, or promised with serious- 
ness; if ever they arise, they must spring up like the magick of 
Persia, unforetold. 

Having, however, taken up a task, in which few, of higher abi- 
lities, have obtained complete success, I may be permitted to 
shelter myself from reproach, by stating the limited extent of my 
pretensions, and the loftiest aim of my hopes. Although the 
title I have-assumed may be thought to indicate originality, yet 
it is not prefixed for the purpose of conveying that meaning, and 
of exacting the reverence due toa distinction so exalted. It 
expresses, or is designed to express, the wide range, and uncon- 
fined excursion of my thoughts; they are to flow, or trickle in 
their natural manner, without being pent in an artificial canal, or 
obstructed by the sluices of arbitrary custom. Whoever favours 
me with his eyes, shall perceive my real stature; neither awk- 
wardly stretching to reach the height of an Addison, a Johnson, 
4 Swift, or a Steele; nor vainly attempting to compose my fea- 
‘ures into a form, that shall bear no likeness to the aspect of ano- 
ther. This would be studying imperfection, as he would obvi 


susly be deformed, who was denied the divine expression of the 
human countenance! 
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That tiis natural character is not an offspring of the fancy, 
will become more apparent, when it is considered from what va- 
riety of sources we gather our knowledge, and imbibe our sentj- 
ments; from what a multitude of characters we form our taste 
and disposition, and regulate our thoughts, our speculations, and 
our actions! The connatural capacity and bias of the mind, are the 
work of nature, but the mould by which it is fashioned, is artif. 
cial and imitated; like the vine that is endued with inherent yi. 
gour to shoot into life, but cleaves to the arbour to sustain its 
branches. 

If we can say little that has not been said before, or dwell on 
a theme which has not been often a subject of previous conten. 
plation, we must reflect that it is not a disadvantage exclusively 
confined to literature and science, it is the order of Providence, 
exhivited in every department of her works; and it is not known 
that subsequent ages ever produced new beauties or new objects; 
but consecutive periods of time, have silently revolved, present: 
ing the same prospect to almost infinite generations, varied only 
by the skill and ingenuity of man, but more frequently admired 
when left untouched by his hand. Yet novel circumstances, it 
the dominions of literature, or the regions of fancy, may per 
haps be superadded to ancient perfection; and new combinations 
may be formed from such circumstances, which could not before 
their existence easily have occurred: in these combinations we 
inay perhaps find a flower to decorate, and a fragrance to inhale. 

In thus pursuing the track of our own thoughts, and follow- 
ing the natural association of our own sentiments, ideas and pas 
sions, we may vlausibly be accused of consulting more our owl 
ease, than the instruction or amusement of the reader. This, 
however, is an illusion. Little entertainment could be confer: 
red by producing a bad imitation of a perfect original, unless is 
the manner of a caricature or travestie. But in complying with 
the bias of our own intellect, we combine whatever advantage’ 
can be derived from resemblance to another, or originality i 
ourselves. There may subsist a pleasing semblance. destitute 0 
imitation, where there is no consciousness of studied, and n¢ 
intention of implicit adherence to the manner of an admired 
writer. Congenial minds will spontaneously collapse into natt- 
ral similitude: and their effusions will manifest the accordanc 
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of temperament and notions on which their sentiments and prin- 
ciples were superstructed. The elevated mind of Plato seems 
without design, to be of nearly equal beauty and sublimity to 
that of Homer. Nor was Pope a mere imitator of Dryden: his 
genius was tinctured with a like spirit, and in studying Dryden, 
he looked into a mirror that reflected himself, and caught new 
hints for improvement, by detecting his own blemishes in his pre- 
decessor; blemishes, however, that were too trivial to derogate 
from excellence, though sufficientiy large to be corrected. 

With these reflections, therefore, I conclude; jeaving it to the 
discernment of the reader to apply with liberality what he may 
approve upon reflection; and to approve that only which carries 
the port and dignity of the stature of truth, the sweetness of vir- 
tue, and the beam of intelligence. For should we ever affirm a 
sentiment repugnant to virtue, or insist on 4 principle incompati- 
ble with truth, we not only desire that they may be rejected 
with abhorrence from every mind, but reprehended with severity 
by every tongue, animated by knowledge, or tuned by benevo- 
lence and humanity. 

To ascertain the depth of our mind, the intuitive quickness 
of our apprehension, or the extent of our knowledge, in 2 pre- 
liminary essay, will not be expected by the wise, and to the ig- 
norant will be a consideration beyond their power to conceive, or to 
hope. Many, however will imagine they discern dulness lurking un- 
der common-place expressions, and general observations, often too 
obscure to be understood, and too vague to be applied; while 
few perhaps will have the generosity to hope I may be wise, and 
fewer the confidence to predict, and none the fatuity to imagine, 
that hereafter, I may assume a stupendous magnitude; and emit 
rays of beauty and of wisdom equal to the effulgence that encir- 
cles the statues of the Gods, or glows in the intellect of genius. 
Such conjectures, then, we leave the speculative and inquisitive 
to enjoy, if any such can be found sufficiently idle to watch the 
birth of a writer, who gives so little token of engaging qual- 
ities. But to quit this strain of egotism. Let those who at- 
tend to the sound of the pean, with patience await till the erec- 
tion of the trophy before they adjudge the prize, or distribute 
the reward; before I am doomed to the fate of dulness, or over- 
Whelmed with the honours of wit. * # 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE REMAINS OF A MISANTHROPE, 


Collected from Fragments found among his papers. 
NO. 1. 


Considering the make and complexion of man, it is im vain te 
spur them with notions of generosity, to engage them to declare 
for us. We must let them see their account, in the advances we 
would have them make, and convince them that we are not use. 
jess creatures. Interest is the only spring that can put them in 
motion. Itis hope of gain, not pity for misfortune, that actuates 
them in giving succour to the unhappy. They commiserate them- 
selves, and are insensible to the calamities of others. They who 
fondly imagine themselves beloved, and attribute the attendan- 
ces given to them to their own merit, are much mistaken. Those 
very persons, that are so officious, and express so disinterested 
a zeal, will sacrifice them to the first gust of Fortune, that blows 
from another quarter. This is the frame and composition of 
mankind, and he mistakes them who judges otherwise. They 
love themselves preferably to all the world; and if they love any 
thing besides, it is only because it is subservient to their own iD 
terest. 

How should we despise the covetous, could we discover al 
the tricks they play, and artifices they employ, to heap up 
wealth! How they trample under foot, Laws, Justice, and Equi- 
ty; every thing that is sacred! How Money obtains the place, i 
their esteem, of Friends, Relations, and their God! All them 
business in the world, is to enrich themselves, and torment thei 
Debtors! 

It can never be sufficiently impressed on the mind of Man, that 
Misery, his implacable foe, is ever on the watch for him; lies i 
all his ways: is as changeful as Proteus, wily as a fox, and unrelent 
ing as a Tiger. Man should never forget, it lies hid in whateve! 
his eye opens upon! Its insidious approaches are beyond compre 
hension. After having failed in every other resource, it will a 
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sail the mind through chimeras; and once subduing it! Oh heavens! 
what an object it makes! assimilating the whole man to itself! 

A man to be happy, should be always Wise! The youngest may 
be so. For in old or young, it is no contradiction of the maxim, 
to have at times, a smack of Folly. The etlect of being Wise is 
to know ourselves foolish! 


FEELING. 
Having seen all this World can give, 
{ would go hence, nor seek to live, 
Beyond the present hour; 
No cause can now be well assign’d, 
Why thus to die, I am resign’d, 
Or why my Mind doth low’r! 


Ah! state the cause—make it appear, 
And let the striking fact be clear! 
Here, take it then, my friend, 
Dame Fortune’s smile I never knew, 
To me she’s been a very shrew, 
For Bread she makes me bend! 


In such a World, *tis Misery’s self, 
With feeling heart to want the pelf— 
“Tis truly bad, or worse”’— 
“You may love Virtue, may have sense, 
* But if you hap to want the pence, 
« You'll find this life a curse!” 

Without a competency, persons of a liberal spirit, merely ve- 
getate, they donot live, What they cannot always procure can- 
hot gratify them. Hence their Melancholy! Their delight con- 
sists more in making others happy, than in being made happy 
themselves, Hence though ever ready and glad to confer bless- 
igs, to receive oppresses them! 

When you find Truth and Humanity given to man, be satisfied. 
But if you discover the contrary, who is in the fault? Toe wha! 
end have you lived. if you allow it to disturb you? 
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Why dont you come to see me? asks such a one. It is your 
POLITENESS or crviLrTy, for which you have made yourself re. 
markable, that asks the question. But your good sense, without 
my explanation, must already have informed you of the true rea- 
son. That reason must ever govern a mind of sensibility. 
The disparity of our circumstances forbids that easy intercanrse, 
which alone constitutes the value and the essence, of any friend- 
ly association. This simple conduct gave the man offence; though, 
without being conscious of it, I flattered his good sense, at the ex. 
pense of Truth. 








I once told a Lady, that she ought not to fear death, for the 
Remifications of her Delight, were few. She smiled—then frown- 
ed; and the circle of her acquaintance, have set me down for an 
obscene fellow. I thought she knew her thoughts, better than her 
tongue. 

Let any one consider the round of Life, with the eye of rea- 
son and reflection, and observe how much one day is like another, 
through his whole career. He will then see the folly of being 
agitated, by the anticipation of the unknown events, concealed 
in the mist of futurity! 


Itis a dreary road we travel through, in this World; and there- 
fore it is the proper business of all, to make it as pleasant as pos- 
sibie to each other. He who would diminish the sum of another's 
happiness, nay, who would not contribute to enhance it, when- 
ever in his power, understands not his own! 


He conducts himself on the principles of Truth and Justice, whe 
knows no man can harm him, under the shadow of excuse, or the 
plea of retaliation. Let him be happy, always conduct himsell 
thus, and he will have nothing to fear from the arrangements of 
Providence, or the malice of Man! 


Let there always be an easy conformity between your conduct 
and your circumstances. If you would preserve your mind from 
being debased, and your heart from being afflicted, let nothing 
divert you from this maxim. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 
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Original Poetry. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE PORTICO. 


You will excuse me, gentlemen, for venturing to make a selec- 
tion for you. I present you the following lines for your Portico. 
Ihave no doubt you will say with me, that they are pretty..... 
They are the production of a gentleman of very fine taste, and I 
believe have not hitherto been published. By mere accident they 
were rescued from the dusty recesses of an old and forgotten 
budget, which has lain by me for some time. 

Yours, MARCELLUS. 


Poor Harry’s crazed! Misfortune’s child! 
His ruined fancy wanders wild, 
Or anger fires his breast, 
And though confirmed the maniac’s grown, 
There’s sometimes method in it shewn/ 
And sense and truth confest. 


Victim of Love and Stella’s wiles, 
No scene, no circumstance beguiles 
The grief he’s doomed to bear; 
He would forget, but ah his soul, 
Like the touch needle to the pole, 
Still turns and trembles there. 


See’st thou yon rose, he sternly said, 
Which proudly rears her flaunting head 
Conspicuous o’er the vine, 
The morning’s mitigated ray, 
Woo'd her coy beauties to the day: 
Isaw and wished them mine. 


Approaching near, I marked their bloom, 

Stooped and enjoyed their rich perfume; 
Sweet flower, I cried, thou’rt bern, 

Te be beloved, admired, caressed; 

Its slender stem, I gently pressed, 

And pressed its keenest thern. 
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Ah pain, malignantly to sport, 
Why did’st thou fonuly seem to court 
The hand that felt thy sting? 
Dissembling rose, for thee no more 
Shall dewy eve her treasures pour 
Or zephyr wave his wing. 
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Called by my potent voice, the blast 
Of ruffian winter back shall haste, 





















With softest speech, with sweetest smile 


) he His terrours thou shalt knew, ‘ 
} bles , Or Pheebus shall, at his return, 
beat With more than torrid ardour burn 
f Bat eat And lay thy pride full low. 
Ta) eet 
at Hh ; And thou, the cause of all my woes, 
i i 1 et Still more perfidious than the rose 
Ve Legs. be Proud Stella, why for me 
Ae he Wast thou so fair? ‘Thou did’st beguile, 

























The heart which erst was free. 
Oe 4 ie Deluded fool, I hugged the chain, 
ie j i i Whose gilding fair, hid cold disdain, 
| ae \ " Thy bosom’s slumbering guest, 
an ieee. Too late at last, I saw the snare, 
Riana | Hope flying, gave me to despair, 
| ,a at p. And madness tells the rest. 
ee et 
Rte ae Tho’ beauty’s empire now is thine, 
| rf ihe a And pangs unfelt before be mine, 
: i i} The bitter tear, the frequent sigh. 
" Phy 





Such pangs thy throbbing heart shall feel 
Till loathing life, from scorn thou’lt steal 
An envied hour ,to die. 
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No flower, no verdure e’er shall grace 
Thy dark, thy last sad resting place, 

No turtle there shall mourn, 
But there be heard the screaming owl, 
And maniac spectres nightly howl 
Around thy hated urn. 
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Selected. 


Tis Greece—but living Greece no more! 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress; 
(Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And mark’d the mild angelic air.... 

The rapture of repose that’s there... 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And....but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not....wins not....weeps not....NOW...» 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction’s apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon.... 
Yes....but for these and these alone, 
Some moments....aye....one treacherous hour, 
We still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair....s0 calm....80 softly seal’d 

The first....last book....by death reveal’d! 
Such is the aspect of this shore... 

’Tis Greece....but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start....for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of feeling past away! 


Spark of that flame....perchance of heavenly birth... 
Which gleams....but warms ne more its cherished earth" 
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Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to mountain cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave. 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach thou craven crouching slave... 
Say, is not this Thermopyle? 
These waters blue that round you lave 
Oh seryile offspring of the free.... 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 
These scenes....their story not unknown... 
Arise, and make again your own: | 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires, 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear, 
That tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame; 
For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it many a deathless age! 
While kings in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
Thy heroes—though the genial doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of their native land! 
There points thy muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 
*T were long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace, 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell, 
And self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot-sway. 
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